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ABSTRACT 


The September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks against the 
United States exposed the vulnerability of democracy to 





such actions. An adequate response requires U.S. 





counterterrorist policy to interact with broader U.S. 





foreign policy, a difficult and complex balancing act that 





often handicaps or limits potential gains in the “war 

















against terrorism.” In Southeast Asia separatists and 
extremist groups use terrorism as it is much mor ffectiv 
in undermining fragile governments. Any one country, 





regardless of that nation’s power or influence within 





Southeast Asia, cannot counter terrorism alone. To be 





effective, counterterrorism demands understanding the 


terrorist’s psychology, motivations and goals. The 








challenge presented by the region’s geography requires th 


shared use of counterterrorist assets including 








intelligence, military force and international cooperation 








in policing and upholding international law and covenant. 











Identifying the nature of the terrorist threat must be the 





key element to U.S. policy. The diverse nature of 





terrorism and its various causes within the region must 





first be understood before being effectively countered. 





U.S. efforts must be guided by a balanced approach that 





looks not only at removing the terrorist, but removing the 





terrorist’s raison d’etre. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks against the 


United States seared the national consciousness as deeply 








as the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The attacks 





xposed the vulnerability of democracy to such actions, 





leading to an examination of laws and procedures as well as 








demands for an adequate response. The events of that day 
have given purpose to the present Administration’s foreign 


policy as no other act could. 





Since September 11, the Bush Administration has 


attempted to reorient American foreign policy toward a 





central goal of removing the threat of terrorism to the 





United States. This reorientation is akin to a fundamental 
shift in grand strategy and involves all elements of 


American power —- political, military, economic and 





informational, in support of a “global war on terror.” 


Although the immediate focus of this “war” is on Osama bin 








Lauden and his al-Qaeda network, terrorist threats to the 





United States come from other sources as well. In other 


words, the focus on al-Qaeda is not a comprehensive 





national strategy. Therefore, questions must be raised as 


to how this “war” should be fought and on what or who 





should this effort be focused? This is especially 
important as the United States commits forces in support of 
foreign governments, sometimes turning a blind eye toward 


undemocratic political practices. 











U.S. counterterrorist policy is forced to interact 
within broader U.S. foreign policy, an often difficult and 
complex balancing act that may potentially handicap or 


limit gains in the “war against terrorism.” 








Counterterrorism must be viewed as a multifaceted 


xX1il 








instrument that may not necessarily realize immediat 





results. In dealing with international terrorism, 





counterterrorist policies must be afforded a prominent 





place in the overall U.S. foreign policy. Without an 


effective comprehensive national strategy for combating 





terrorism in concert with a thoughtful foreign policy, the 





United States may not realize the desired outcome. 


Terrorism exists in many forms throughout the world. 











In committing itself to a fight against “every terrorist 


group of global reach,” the United States faces the 





challenge of balancing short-term and long-term national 





interests. Stated another way, should the immediate goal 
of defeating terrorism come at the expense of the long-term 
goal of fostering democratic growth? Moreover, does 


cooperation in counterterrorism by Southeast Asian 





governments nullify alleged human rights or political 





abuses that have been perpetrated to solidify their power? 








In Southeast Asia, separatists and extremist groups use 


terrorism as it is much mor ffective in undermining of 





fragile governments. The United States has a moral 
obligation to assist these fragile governments in defeating 


terrorism. However, in providing military and financial 





assistance to Southeast ASian governments, the United 


States must strike a balance between U.S. national 





interests in the short-term - cooperation in the war 





against terror, and the long-term goal of developing viable 
governments that respect and uphold human rights and the 
democratic norm. 

Any one country, regardless of that nation’s power or 
influence within the region, cannot counter terrorism in 


Southeast Asia. To b ffective, counterterrorism demands 
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understanding the terrorist’s psychology, motivations and 


goals. The challenge presented by the region’s geography 


requires th 








shared use of counterterrorist assets 


including intelligence, military force and international 











cooperation in policing and upholding international law and 








covenant. 





Identifying the nature of the terrorist threat 





must be the key 





lement to U.S. policy. The diverse nature 


of terrorism and its various causes within the region must 





first be understood before being effectively countered. 


U.S. efforts must 


looks not 








only at 





be guided by a balanced approach that 


removing the terrorist, but removing the 


terrorist’s raison d’etre. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Combating international terrorism has always been a 





major objective of the United States. However, 





constructing an effective counterterrorism policy has been 








inconsistent and problematic at best. Although undeniably 
an area of great importance since the late 1960s, it was 
not until the 1980s that the U. S. government chose to 
focus on the increasing terrorist threat and attempt to 


mor ffectively deal with it, with President Reagan 











declaring, “Let terrorists beware that when the rules of 


international behavior are violated, our policy will be one 





of swift and effective retribution.”! Efforts continued 








throughout the 1990s with the United States pursuing 





efforts to develop international consensus against acts of 





terrorism by signing formal international agreements, non- 








binding declarations as well as legislating against 








terrorism domestically. 


The attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon 








on September 11, 2001 demonstrated that these efforts have 














not been totally successful. Clearly these attacks were 





perpetrated by a well-organized and well-financed terrorist 
network. They were not the work of a small isolated group. 


Ominously, in March of 2001 an expert on terrorism 





testified that the October 12, 2000 attack on the U.S.S. 








Cole underscored continued vulnerabilities to terrorism and 




















that within the United States there was no certainty that 





we would be better able to address an Oklahoma City-like 


incident six years after the fact. Moreover, the primary 





1 stated in a speech at the White House by Ronald Reagan on the 
occasion of the return of the former Iranian hostages, January 27 1981. 
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reason for this vulnerability was a lack of a comprehensive 





national strategy for combating terrorism. 2 
Since September 11, the Bush Administration has 
attempted to reorient American foreign policy toward a 


central goal of eliminating the scourge of terrorism. This 








reorientation is akin to a fundamental shift in grand 


strategy and involves all elements of American power - 





political, military, economic and informational, in support 





of a “global war on terror.” However, war presupposes a 


clearly identified enemy and the possibility of eventual 





victory or a negotiated peace. Terrorism in its current 





manifestation does not provide a clear target for a 
military response, and it is perhaps more realistically 
managed than defeated. This has implications for U.S. 


counterterrorist policy. 





Although the immediate focus of this “war” is on Osama 











bin Lauden and his al-Qaeda network, terrorist threats to 





the United States come from other sources as well. In 


other words, the focus on al-Qaeda and the current war is 





not a comprehensive national strategy. Therefore, 

questions need to be posed on how this war should be fought 
and on what or whom should this effort be focused? This is 
especially important as the United States commits forces in 


support of foreign governments while turning a blind eye 





toward undemocratic political practices. The focus of this 








thesis, therefore, is on assessing U.S. strategy for the 


war on terror by examining current policies with regard to 








Southeast Asia and determining their effectiveness. 


- Testimony of Dr. Bruce Hoffman before the Subcommittee on National 
Security, Veterans Affairs, and International Relations, House 
Committee on Government Reform, March 27, 2001. 


2 








Currently the State Department lists 34 foreign groups 





that have been designated by the Secretary of State as 


foreign terrorist organizations (FTOs) .3 However, there are 








organizations not on the State Department list that 





continue to use terrorist methods and tactics to advance 





their political agenda. Should they be targeted in an 








American global war? In weighing its obligation to prevent 








future September lls and stamp out terrorism, the United 





States must prioritize American efforts and focus on 








protecting U.S. national interests. Furthermore, a 


judgment must be made as to whether or not groups using 














terrorist methods and tactics to advance their cause in 





Southeast Asia are really a threat to U.S. interests or are 





in fact actually attempting to affect political change in 
the only way available to them. 


Terrorism exists in many forms throughout the world. 











In committing itself to a fight against “every terrorist 





group of global reach,” the United States faces the 


challenge of balancing short-term and long-term national 





interests. Stated another way, should the immediate goal 





of defeating terrorism come at the expense of the long-term 
goal of fostering democratic growth? Moreover, does 


cooperation in counterterrorism by Southeast Asian 





governments nullify alleged human rights or political 





abuses that have been perpetrated to solidify their power? 








September 11 seemed to clarify the goals of the 





counterterrorist mission the prevention of harm against 











innocent civilians through the elimination of terrorist 


attacks. However, this appears to invite a narrow focus 


3 on 9 August 2002 the Communist Party of the Philippines/New 
People’s Army was designated a FTO. Accessed [Online]: 
<http://www.state.gov/secretary/rm/2002/12542.htm> [14 August 2002] 
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for U.S. counterterrorism policy in that success or failure 


is determined simply by body count, whether it is that of 





the terrorist or that of the innocent. However, reality is 





not so clearly defined. Political or economic pressure can 


change the behavior of a government, which in turn 





eliminates the rationale for a group to pursue terrorism. 











Is that not also a counterterrorist success? 


Counterterrorism must be viewed as a multifaceted 











instrument that may not necessarily realize immediat 








results. In dealing with international terrorism, 





counterterrorist policies must be afforded a prominent 





place in the overall U.S. foreign policy. Clearly, 


terrorism is a national security issue. However, in 





fighting a global war, the United States must solicit aid 
and support from foreign governments and —- to paraphrase 


the Bush administration - build a global coalition to fight 














terrorism. The implication, therefore, is that without an 


effective comprehensive national strategy for combating 














terrorism, working in concert with a thoughtful foreign 








policy, the United States may not realize the desired 


outcome. 





In Southeast Asia, economic and political instability 








provides fertile ground for terrorism. It is a region 





where terrorism has the potential to threaten vital U.S. 





interests. The U.S. Government, therefore, should pause to 








assess th xperiences we have already had in the region 
and reflect upon past successes and failures in order to 


guide our future policies. 








One analyst aptly states that terrorism is neither 


solely a political problem nor solely a military problem. 





Rather, terrorism has been described as inhabiting what the 


4 


National Military Strategy calls “the gray zone between 


peace and war.”4 


A. PURPOSE 
The primary purpose of this thesis is to examine U.S. 
counterterrorism policies and determine how the United 


States should prosecute the global war on terror in 





Southeast Asia. In order to accomplish this, it offers an 





examination of past and present terrorism within the 








region. Furthermore, as the United States is at “war” with 
terrorism, emphasis is placed on terrorism as a form of war 
including an examination of implications of this notion for 


U.S. policy. Secondly, the thesis will explore the U.S. 





instruments of counterterrorism, including diplomacy, 








military force and intelligence, and how they are used. 








Finally, this thesis will examine current U.S 





counterterrorist policy in the region, assessing the 


potential for success. 


B. METHODOLOGY 





In endeavoring to answer the primary guestion of how 


the United States should prosecute the global war on terror 





in Southeast Asia, a subset of questions must first be 





answered. For example, what is terrorism? Is there a 
common definition recognized throughout the world? What is 


the history of terrorism in Southeast Asia? Who are the 





terrorists? Do they pose a threat to U.S. interests and 


are they using terrorism to prosecute a war against the 





United States? Do they have global reach? Are they local 





4 David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: The United States 
and International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), pg. xii. 
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groups that are affiliated with other terrorist 


organizations of global reach? What nations in Southeast 





Asia does the United States seek to influence? What do we 





need from them? What do they need from us? What factors 


affect the willingness of Southeast Asian nations in 








supporting U.S. efforts? What should American goals be? 


Are these goals attainable? Finally, what tools support 





these goals and how should they be used? 




















Chapter defines terrorism and the reasons for 
terrorism. It will be noted that U.S. agencies do not 
necessarily share a common definition of terrorism. This 
is illustrative of the dilemma in defining terrorism 





throughout the world. To craft an effective 





counterterrorist policy in Southeast Asia, the United 
States must share with those Southeast Asian governments 
from which it seeks cooperation a common definition of 


terrorism. At the very minimum, if not a shared definition 








of terrorism, then the perception of a threat against 








shared interests must prevail. As will be demonstrated, 


combating terrorism in Southeast Asia will be a difficult 





prospect without a common frame of reference. It is, 


therefore, important to clarify the term “terrorism” and to 





identify the reasons for its use as well as identifying 
contemporary terrorist organizations, terrorist operations 


and why they are relevant to the question at hand. 

















Chapter also defines and details counterterrorism 


and its various dimensions, including diplomacy, law 





enforcement and military action. Here, an examination of 
the liberal democratic response to terrorism is offered. 


Moreover, in detailing the “hard-line” approach that is so 





often espoused, this section demonstrates that 


6 


counterterrorist policies encompass more than an “eye for 


an eye” approach, and that there is a full spectrum of 





options from which a democratic government may draw. 





Moreover, counterterrorism involves an escalation of force 


that governments may utilize commensurate with their 





desires and abilities to respond to terrorist actions 


and/or threats. 














Chapter presents the modern history of terrorism 











in Southeast Asia. It examines terrorism in Southeast Asia 


as a weapon against the state and explores the nature of 











terrorism’s modern history by examining historical factors, 


including insurgency and rebellion as well as religious, 





ethnic and political persecution. It examines events in 





Malaysia and Vietnam during the “Malayan Emergency” and the 


Vietnam War, as well as contemporary events focusing on 





Indonesia and the Philippines. Furthermore, it highlights 





successful and unsuccessful counterterrorist policies, as 





well as explores the role of larger powers in supporting 


counterterrorism in the region. 

















Chapter also provides an overview of current 








terrorist activities in Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia and 








the Philippines, examining the activities and the various 
governmental responses and whether or not these terrorist 


activities are a threat to U.S. interests. This chapter 





focuses on the current “war on terror” by exploring alleged 





ties of Southeast Asian terrorists to Osama bin Laden’s al- 


Qaeda organization as well as the so-called “Afghan 








alumni.” In doing so, the chapter attempts to answer 














whether or not terrorist activity in Southeast Asia 


warrants an American response, and so whether the United 


States should aid Southeast Asian states or leave them to 


deal with terrorism without American aid. 





Chapter IV explores the American response, taking into 
perspective U.S. counterterrorism policies and the need to 
balance efforts between short-term and long-term national 


interests. That is, it assesses whether or not to 








safeguard against threats to democracy and human rights 








abuses, and how to do so. In essence it deals with 





struggle between the realist and idealist agenda in 


American foreign policy. 





Finally, Chapter IV provides a conclusion and outlines 


policy recommendations. 


II TERRORISM AND COUNTERTERRORISM 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Terrorism has been described as but one form of 





behavior along a continuum of possible political behaviors 








of those who strongly oppose the status quo.° Isolating 











this behavior is crucial in attempting to deal with it as 





conceptual lines between terrorism and other forms of 





politically driven violence have a tendency to blur.® This 








chapter introduces the reader to terrorism and 








counterterrorism, describing these terms and examining the 


difficulty in defining what exactly terrorism is and the 














subsequent difficulty in countering it. Furthermore, this 





chapter shows that changes in the international security 








environment underscore the fact that the traditional Cold 








War image of secular terrorism as motivated by ideology or 


of struggles for “national liberation” that employ a high 





level of discriminate violence to highlight a cause has 
been superceded or at least augmented by a more lethal form 
of terrorism. The new form uses a different type of 


organizational structure and is motivated more by a 





religious imperative utilizing greater acts of violence.’ 





Addressing this “new terrorism” presents a challenge for 





the United States in that traditional counterterrorism 
policies may no longer be applicable. Thus the rhetorical 
“war on terror” that is now a reality may in fact be the 


pattern for the future. 


5 Paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. (Washington, 
D.C., The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 17. 


6 Ibid, pg. 16. 


7 Tan O. Lesser, et al., Countering The New Terrorism. (Santa 
Monica, RAND, 1999), pg. 7-20. 


B. A CONCEPT OF TERRORISM 





Terrorism has always been hard to define. People s 


the same act and interpret it according to their experienc 





and prejudices. “One man’s terrorist is another man’s 





freedom fighter.” This overused adage nevertheless 








exemplifies the central difficulty in formulating a 





universal definition of terrorism. Furthermore, it goes to 


the heart of why the international community has failed to 





reach a consensus as to what terrorism is and how to deal 





with it. Government officials, security specialists, 





academics and the media all contribute to the problem in 








that they tend to focus on either motivations or 


characteristics of terrorism leading to a variety of 








definitions. In addition, professional, political and 





cultural biases can also affect perceptions. Alex Schmidt 
suggests, “The question of definition of a term like 


terrorism cannot be detached from the question of who is 





the defining agency.”® 
As previously stated, this is exemplified in the 


international arena where the perspective on terrorism is 





influenced by one’s viewpoint. That is, terrorism is in 





the eye of the beholder. For example, some states will 





often categorize for political purposes varying forms of 


criminal activities, civil violence or insurgencies and 








guerrilla warfare as terrorism, while others will not. 





Moreover, certain acts that some call “terrorism” committed 














by states allied to the United States are often ignored due 

















to the complex nature of international politics and U.S. 





interests. As Hanle details, it often boils down to a 


8 Alex P. Schmidt, Political Terrorism: A Research Guide to 
Concepts, Theories, Data Bases and Literature. (New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Books, 1983), pg. 6. 
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normative question of whether one perceives a particular 





act to be a positive force or a negative force.? Further 
complicating the issue is the factor of modern media, which 


seek to communicate complex issues through “sound-bites,” 





often leading to the labeling of any violent act 








perpetrated against society as terrorism.!9 It is not 


surprising, therefore, that alternative concepts of 





terrorism, often espousing more positive connotations like 
“guerrilla movement” or “national liberation movement” are 


used to describe terrorist organizations and activities. 











Under these circumstances how then does one determin 





a definition of terrorism? In Political Terrorism, Schmidt 





cites 109 different definitions of terrorism obtained by 





surveying various academics, thus highlighting the 


difficulty in determining a common definition.1! However, 





in order to make law to combat terrorism, one needs a legal 





definition. Terrorism is not a local problem. It is an 
international problem, and therefore any definition must be 


acceptable internationally for the purpose of legislating 











and coordinating efforts to counter the threat. 
A useful starting point is available from the 
perspective of the various arms of the U.S. Government. 


Unfortunately, these definitions do not necessarily 








simplify the discussion as they too emphasize the fact that 


2 Donald J. Hanle, Terrorism: The Newest Face of Warfare. (McLean, 
VA:  Pergamon-Brassey’s International Defense Publishers, Inc., 1989), 
pg. 104. 

10 For a discussion on the difficulty of defining terrorism see Bruce 
Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1998), pg. 13-44. Also David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: 
The United States and International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: 


Praeger, 1997), pg. 51-69. 


11 alex P. Schmidt, Political Terrorism: A Research Guide to 
Concepts, Theories, Data Bases and Literature. (New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Books, 1983), pg. 119-152. 
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within these arms of government, there are varying 





viewpoints of what terrorism is. Furthermore, thes 





viewpoints tend to relate to the relevant functions, roles, 





missions and interests of the respective agencies. 





Since 1983 the State Department has utilized the 








definitions, contained in Title 22 of the United States 





Code, Section 2656f(d), to describe the following: 


° The term “terrorism” means premeditated, 
politically motivated violence perpetrated 
against noncombatant targets by subnational 
groups or clandestine agents, usually intended to 
influence an audience.!? 

















° The term “international terrorism” means 
terrorism involving citizens or the territory of 
more than one country. 








° The term “terrorist group” means any group 
practicing, or that has significant subgroups 
that practice, international terrorism.!3 





























In contrast, the Department of Defense uses the following 








definitions: 


e “Terrorism” means the calculated use of unlawful 
violence to inculcate fear; intended to coerce or 
intimidate governments or societies in the 
pursuit of goals that are generally political, 
religious, or ideological. 








° “Terrorist group” means any element, regardless 
of size or espoused cause, that commits acts of 
violence or threatens violence in pursuit of its 
political, religious, or ideological objectives. 











12 For the purpose of this definition, the term “noncombatant” is 
interpreted to include, in addition to civilians, military personnel 
who at the time of the incident are unarmed and/or not on duty. 


13 United States Department of State, Patterns of Global Terrorism: 
2001. Available [Online]: 
<http://www.state.gov/s/ct/rls/pgtrpt/2001/htm1/10220.htm> [14 August 
2002] 


14 United States Department of Defense Joint Publication 1-02, 
Department of Defense Dictionary of Military and Associated Terms. As 
amended through 7 May 2002, pg. 437. “International terrorism” is not 
defined. 
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Finally, the Federal Bureau of Investigation uses the 
following guidelines: 


e “Terrorism” means the unlawful use of force and 
violence against persons or property to 
intimidate or coerce a government, the civilian 
population, or any segment thereof, in 
furtherance of political or social objectives. 











e “International terrorism” involves violent acts 
or acts dangerous to human life that are a 
violation of the criminal laws of the United 
States or any state, or that would be a criminal 
violation if committed within the jurisdiction of 
the United States or any state. These acts 
appear to be intended to intimidate or coerce a 
civilian population, influence the policy of a 
government by intimidation or coercion, or affect 
the conduct of a government by assassination or 
kidnapping. International terrorist acts occur 
outside the United States or transcend national 
boundaries in terms of the means by which they 
are accomplished, the persons they appear 
intended to coerce or intimidate, or the locale 
in which the perpetrators operate or seek 
asylum.1° 


















































Although each definition has its own merits, the fact 





that there is a lack of unanimity within the United States 





government over what terrorism is highlights the difficulty 





in defining the phenomenon. However, it has been suggested 





that it is unnecessary to go to great lengths to define 











terrorism because one knows it when one sees it.16 
Furthermore, in the area of interagency cooperation, 


definitional differences are put aside for the greater 








good. Regardless of what definition is used, there is no 








debate within the U.S. Government that terrorism is morally 


15 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Terrorism in the United States 
1999, pg i-ii. “Terrorist group” is not defined. Available [Online]: 
<http://www.fbi.gov/publications/terror/terror99.pdf> [14 August 2002] 


16 paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. (Washington, 
D.C., The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 17. 
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wrong and is a reprehensible act. Nevertheless, it is 


important to define the terms of reference becaus 








terrorism transcends the boundaries between simple criminal 








acts, guerrilla war or other forms of political violence. 


Moreover, terrorism may be seen as a unique mode of 








organized violence that is defined by the nature of the act 





perpetrated and the characteristics that the act exhibits.!’ 


The below will detail these primary characteristics. 


1. Main Characteristics of Terrorism 








Hoffman argues that terrorism is ineluctably political 


in aims and motives.!8 That is, in whatever group being 





considered, the presence of underlying political objectives 
is a common characteristic. Ultimately terrorism seeks to 


influence political behavior in one way or another, and 








these objectives tend to be defined in terms of ideology, 





religion, self determination or single issue causes (for 





example, anti-abortion) .19 Furthermore, these political 


ends tend to be transformed into higher moral imperatives 








which are then used to justify the actions that are taken 
in their name.29 As Hoffman describes him, the terrorist is 


fundamentally an altruist: he believes that he is serving 





a higher cause designed to achieve a greater good for a 


17 peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism: The 
Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1996), pg. 12. 
18 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1998), pg. 43. 


19 peter Chalk, comments from the May 2001 CSCAP Transnational Crime 
Working Group meeting, Sydney, Australia. Available upon request. 





20 Peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism: The 
Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1996), pg. 12. 
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wider constituency that he and his organization purport to 


represent .21 





In order to achieve its goals, terrorism typically 








employs unlawful violent means. That is, legally 


recognized governments consider themselves to have a 





monopoly on legitimate force, including the use of violent 








force. This is not to imply that violence as instituted by 


the state is always lawful. As was illustrated by Nazi 





Germany or Stalinist Russia, state coercion may in fact be 
a form of terrorism. Rather, violence for the purpose of 
defining terrorism is, as Sederberg states, “acts of 


coercion in violation of the boundaries that define the 





acceptable use of coercion in social relations.”22 Whether 
for the purpose of publicizing a cause, eliminating a 


threat to the cause or to create a climate of fear among a 








wider target group than that of the immediate victims, 
violence or the threat of violence characterize terrorist 


operations.23 


The violence of terrorist operations is designed to 
have far-reaching psychological effects beyond the 
immediate targets.*4 Chalk argues that terrorism is meant 
not so much to destroy, but through the use or threat of 
violence, to create an atmosphere of fear, anxiety and 


21 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1998), pg. 43. 


22 As quoted in Alex P. Schmidt, Political Terrorism: A Research 
Guide to Concepts, Theories, Data Bases and Literature. (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1983), pg. 12. 





23 Paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
Response. (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 12. 


24 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1998), pg. 43; Paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The 
Liberal State Response. (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 12: 
David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: The United States and 
International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), pg. 53. 
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collapse - exploiting emotional reactions to influence 





political behavior. He further argues that viewed in this 
context, terrorism is a psychological tactic using the 


unpredictability of danger directed toward the 








disorientation of society with the ultimate purpose of 


destroying society’s structural supports. This reduces the 





community to pockets of frightened individuals concerned 














only with their personal safety and isolated from their 


wider social context .25 


Inherent in the psychological aspect of this 





phenomenon is the targeting of noncombatants. Even if one 


were to accept the assertion by many terrorists that they 





are waging war and are therefore soldiers, thus privileged 














combatants in a strict legal sense, their tactics of 








deliberately targeting noncombatants in most cases violate 





the rules that govern armed conflict.2& Furthermore, 





Civilians are deliberately targeted by terrorists as a way 





of delivering a message that is designed to shock.27 
Moreover, as has been discussed, this seemingly 
indiscriminant use of violence against civilians is 


designed to create fear in a larger group than the 


25 Peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism: The 
Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1996), pg. 13. 

26 Tan O. Lesser, et al., Countering The New Terrorism. (Santa 
Monica, RAND, 1999), pg. v. 

27 Peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism: The 
Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1996), pg. 15. 
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immediate victims.28 Warfare, on the other hand, and 
guerrilla warfare in particular - a form of war often 


equated to terrorism -— is employed against active military 











opponents.7? It is important to note, therefore, that 





guerrillas are usually a numerically larger group of 





individuals who operate as a military unit, who are 





primarily concerned with active military targets, and who 
seek to seize and hold territory, whereas terrorists are 
primarily concerned with noncombatants, do not attempt to 


hold territory and deliberately avoid engaging enemy 





military forces in combat.?° 





Another characteristic of terrorism is determined by 





the identity of the perpetrators. Terrorists and terrorist 





groups are organized at a sub-state level. They function 
and are organized according to a chain of command or 
conspiratorial cell structure that operates independently 


of any external sponsor. Terrorists engage in actions that 


28 There is a debate as to whether or not violence associated with 
terrorism is discriminate or indiscriminate. There is much evidence to 
support both arguments. It is my conclusion, however, that up until 
very recently terrorists attempting to affect policy or popular opinion 
have used discriminate violence to highlight their cause as 
indiscriminate violence would be counterproductive. Terrorism attracts 
attention because of its dramatic character and its sudden, unexpected 
occurrence. In this sense it is clearly indiscriminate in that the 
victims are not necessarily the intended targets. The “innocent” may 
have been affected by “discriminate” acts, but spectacular acts of the 
type witnessed in New York and Washington, D.C. clearly illustrate the 
level of resolve in responding to indiscriminate and wholesale murder. 
I would argue that the use of indiscriminate violence is one of the 
factors that differentiate the “new terrorism” from the “old.” 
























































29 See note 7. 


30 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1998), pg. 41. 
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are defined by their own political agenda and are never 


recognized as being part of the official state apparatus.?! 


A more obvious characteristic is the fact that 








terrorism manifests itself as criminal activity. Clearly 
assassination, bombing, kidnapping or hijacking are 
violations of the law and punishable in most states.?? 
However, unlike the ordinary criminal, the terrorist is not 


acting on selfish, personal motivations for material gain, 








nor is the ordinary criminal attempting to create 





psychological repercussions beyond the criminal act 
itself.33 Finally, as Chalk observes, although some 


terrorist groups may be pursuing objectives that could be 





regarded as legitimate, the ends do not necessarily justify 


the means.°4 Thus the basic criminality of terrorism was 








recognized by the United Nations in 1989 when the General 





Assembly condemned as criminal “all acts of terrorism, 


wherever and by whomever committed.’”3° 


Clearly, each of the U.S. definitions addresses 





fundamental characteristics of terrorism as outlined above. 
However, as has already been stated, they reflect the 


priorities and interests of the respective agencies 





31 Peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism: The 
Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1996), pg. 21. 
Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1998), pg. 41. 
32 Ibid, pg. 12. 


33 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1998), pg. 41. 


34 Peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism: The 
Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1996), pg. 12. 


35 John Murphy, “The Need for International Cooperation in Combating 
Terrorism,” Terrorism: An International Journal 13, 6, (1990), pg. 386 
as quoted from Peter Chalk, West European Terrorism and Counter- 
Terrorism: The Evolving Dynamic. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
BNCs,. LIVI); PGs 25 
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involved. Furthermore, it is not the intent of this thesis 
to rewrite U.S. statute or suggest that one definition is 


necessarily better than another. Rather, the intent is to 





usefully distinguish the concept of terrorism from other 


types of politically motivated violence in order to examine 





this phenomenon in Southeast Asia and combat it. Finally, 


as Pillar points out and most important of all froma 





foreign policy perspective, it is important that whatever 





concept of terrorism the United States uses not be capable 


of being twisted to apply to actions the United States 





itself may take in pursuit of its security interests.%6 











Therefore, among the numerous attempts to define terrorism, 


this thesis takes as its starting point the definition of 








terrorism used by the Department of State. 


2. The “New Terrorism” 
Since the end of the Cold War, it has become 


increasingly evident that the nature of terrorist activity 





has been changing and that a new kind of terrorist 


mentality has developed that encompasses fanaticism and the 





pursuit of weapons of mass destruction.3’ It has been 
argued that this “new terrorism” may be distinguished from 
the “old terrorism” by a new structure, a new kind of 


personnel involved and most importantly, by a new attitude 


36 paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. (Washington, 
D.C: The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 15. 


37 Walter Laqueur, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Arms of 
Mass Destruction. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), pg. 79. 
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toward the application of violence.?8 Although all the 


above is true to some degree, in essence, the character of 





terrorism is changing in that the “restraint” on violence 








that previously existed is disappearing and that the 
proclivity toward the use of weapons of mass destruction is 


increasing. Walter Laqueur notes: 





Traditional terrorism, whether of the separatist 
or the ideological (left or right) variety, had 
political and social aims, such as gaining 
independence, getting rid of foreigners, or 
establishing a new social order. Such terrorist 
groups aimed at forcing concessions, sometimes 
far-reaching concessions, from their antagonists. 
The new terrorism is different in character, 
aiming not at clearly defined political demands 
but at the destruction of society and _ the 
elimination of large sections of the population. 
In its most extreme form, this new terrorism 
intends to liquidate all satanic forces, which 
may include the majority of a country or of 
mankind, as a precondition for the growth of 
another, better, and in any case different breed 
of human. In its maddest, most extreme form it 
may aim at the destruction of all life on earth, 
as the ultimate punishment for mankind’s crimes.?? 

















Moreover, Laqueur has concluded that the nuisance that 





terrorism presented in the past has become the gravest 





danger facing mankind.49 In order to understand this 
phenomenon it is useful, therefore, to examine some of the 


trends. 


38 For a discussion on “new terrorism” see Bruce Hoffman, Inside 
Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1998), chapter 7, 
Walter Laqueur, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Arms of Mass 
Destruction. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999) and/or Ian O. 
Lesser, et al., Countering The New Terrorism. (Santa Monica, RAND, 
1999). 





39 Walter Laqueur, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Arms of 
Mass Destruction. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), pg. 81. 





40 Walter Laqueur, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Arms of 
Mass Destruction. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), pg. 4. 
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The first is the issue of structure. By using 











information technology (IT) and the Internet, terrorists 








are better able to organize and coordinate dispersed 





activities as well as operate mor fficiently and with 








greater flexibility. IT enables terrorist groups to 








disaggregate from hierarchical bureaucracies and move to 
flatter, more decentralized, and often changing webs of 


groups that may be united by a common cause.4! Terrorist 





organizations become more flexible, adaptive and resilient. 
Each cell, in loose coordination with the others, is able 


to sense and react on its own thus increasing opportunity 





and resiliency.* 


However, this type of cellularized, network structure 
is not necessarily a radical departure from the old. As 
stated earlier, a primary characteristic of terrorism has 


been its sub-state, conspiratorial cell structure. 








Generally, terrorist groups traditionally were organized 





and operated clandestinely in cells of three to five 





members. Moreover, a cell may have only had contact with 
another cell or the next higher command level. Therefore, 


the capture of one or more terrorists rarely resulted in 














the compromised identity of th ntire terrorist 











organization.43 It is important to understand, therefore, 


41 see John Arquilla and David Ronfeldt, Networks and Netwars. 
(Santa Monica: RAND, 2001), chapter two. 


42 Davis Tucker, “What is New about the New Terrorism and How 
Dangerous is it?” Terrorism and Political Violence, 13, 3, (Summer 
2001), pg. 1-2. 





43 Marine Corps Reference Publication 3-02E, The Individual’s Guide 
for Understanding and Surviving Terrorism, pg. 1-10. 
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that IT facilitates this networked structure, but it is not 


necessarily new.44 


A second trend cited is the composition of the 


terrorist groups and the rise of the amateur terrorist. 





Hoffman suggests that information on the means and methods 








of terrorism can be easily obtained at bookstores, mail- 








order publishers, on CD-ROM or even on the Internet. 





Therefore, the need for terrorist camps where terrorists 


are trained and equipped has been lessened.4° Moreover, 





terrorism has arguably become accessible to anyone with a 
grievance, an agenda, a purpose or any idiosyncratic 
combination of the above.*® This has given rise to the 


amateur terrorist who may be more difficult to track, is 





not constrained in his/her actions by a central command 








authority, and has fewer inhibitions about indiscriminate 
casualties.4’ However, it has been argued that the amateur 


and ad hoc character discussed above is not so much new as 





another manifestation of the life cycle of terrorism. 48 





The third trend identified is that of the application 


of violence and the proclivity toward its indiscriminate 





use. Over the past 20 years, terrorists have committed 


extremely violent acts for alleged political or religious 


44 David Tucker, “What is New about the New Terrorism and How 


Dangerous is it?” Terrorism and Political Violence, 13, 3, (Summer 
2001), pg. 4. 


45 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1998), pg. 203. 





46 Bruce Hoffman, Inside Terrorism. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1998), pg. 203. 


47 Tan 0. Lesser, et al., Countering The New Terrorism. (Santa 


Monica, RAND, 1999), pg. 21. 


48 David Tucker, “What is New about the New Terrorism and How 


Dangerous is it?” Terrorism and Political Violence, 13, 3, (Summer 
200.1) 7. 4PGie Dx 
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reasons. Some of the more traditional and familiar secular 





ethnic/nationalist, separatist and ideological groups have 


been joined by a variety of organizations with less-— 





comprehensible nationalist or ideological motivations, 


embracing more amorphous religious and millenarian aims.?? 








It is argued that the appearance of these different types 


of terrorist organizations accounts largely for terrorism 








increased lethality in recent years.°? 





There are a number of reasons for this. First, it has 


been suggested that some terrorists have come to believe 





that attention is no longer as readily obtained as it once 








was, leading to an upward spiral of violence to retain the 


media and public’s interest.°! Second, terrorists have 





profited from past experience and have become more adept at 
killing.°4 Third, states sponsoring terrorism enhance the 
striking power and capabilities of “ordinary” terrorist 


organizations by enhancing planning, intelligence, 





logistics capabilities, training and finances.°3 Fourth, 


and perhaps most important, terrorism motivated by 





religious imperative, especially that of Islam, has 


dramatically increased.°4 








It has been described that the growth of religious 





terrorism is indicative of the transformation of 





49 Tan O. Lesser, et al., Countering The New Terrorism. (Santa 
Monica, RAND, 1999), pg. 9. 


50 Ibid, pg. 10. 
51 Ibid, pg. 13. 
52 Ibid, pg. 14. 
53 Ibid, pg. 13-14. 





54 Ibid, pg. 15-17. 
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contemporary terrorism into a method of warfare.°° 





Religious extremists often reject the authority of secular 


governments and view legal systems that are not based on 





their religious beliefs as illegitimate. Therefore, they 





are much less likely to compromise their basic beliefs 





and/or demands. They often view modernization efforts as 


corrupting influences on traditional culture.°® As Hoffman 








describes, for the religious terrorist, violence is a 


sacramental act or divine duty, executed in direct response 





to some theological demand or imperative and justified by 
scripture.°’ As a result, terrorism motivated in whole or 


in part by religious imperative has often led to more 





intense acts of violence, producing considerably higher 





levels of fatalities when compared to the incidents of 





violence perpetrated by secular terrorist organizations.° 








Although terrorist activity worldwide is decreasing, 


it is significantly more lethal. This is mostly as a 





result of the dramatic terrorist “spectaculars” that have 





been so effectively executed in recent years.°? Obviously 





the best illustration of this occurred on September 11, 





2001, sparking the current manifestation of the “war on 








terror” against al-Qaeda. It would be useful, therefore, 


to outline the character and make-up of al-Qaeda as it is 





an illustration of the new terrorism. 


95 agnus Ranstorp, “Religious Fanaticism Motivates Terrorists,” in 
Laura K. Egendorf, ed., Terrorism: Opposing Viewpoints. (San Diego: 
Greenhaven Press, Inc., 2000), pg. 61. 











56 Marine Corps Reference Publication 3-02E, The Individual’s Guide 
for Understanding and Surviving Terrorism, pg. 1-4. 


57 Tan O. Lesser, et al., Countering The New Terrorism. (Santa 
Monica, RAND, 1999), pg. 20. 


58 Ibid, pg. 19. 
59 Ibid, pg. 12. 
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3. Al-Qaeda 

Al-Qaeda (“the Base”) is an example of a newer, more 
active conglomerate of terrorist groups, which have adopted 
a decentralized, flexible network structure. Since its 
creation in 1988, Osama bin Laden has controlled al-Qaeda. 


As such, he has been described as both the backbone and the 





principal driving force behind the network. It has a 





global reach and has had a confirmed presence in at least 





50 countries.®! 
Al-Qaeda is organized with Bin Laden at the top of the 


formal vertical structure with the Shura majlis or 








consultative council below. Reporting to the consultative 





council are four committees - military, religio-legal, 





finance and media. The horizontal structure is more 





informal, consisting of cells and contact organizations 
throughout the world.®% For the sake of secrecy and 


operational effectiveness, compartmentalization is the norm 





where members of one cell do not necessarily know members 


of the other cells. Moreover, cells may be inactive for 





years or engage only in fundraising or peaceful Islamic 





activities before being called into action.®3 These 





operatives rely less on bureaucratic fiat and more on 


shared values and horizontal coordination mechanisms to 





accomplish their goals.®4 Al-Qaeda is an example of what 








Arquilla and Ronfeldt describe as a relatively flat 


60 John Arquilla and David Ronfeldt, Networks and Netwars. (Santa 
Monica: RAND, 2001), pg. 32. 


61 available [Online] <http://www.counterterror.net/janesl.html> [22 
August 2002] 


62 available [Online] <http://www.counterterror.net/laden_091601.gif> 
[22 August 2002] 


63 Ibid 


64 John Arquilla and David Ronfeldt, Networks and Netwars. (Santa 
Monica: RAND, 2001), pg. 33. 
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organization, utilizing IT to support decentralization and 
delegation of decision-making authority in addition with 


loose lateral ties among dispersed groups and individuals. ®° 





Al-Qaeda owes its extensive support and operational 





infrastructure to its broad ideological disposition. Al- 








Qaeda advocates pan-Islam, not pan-Arabism with its 


ideology appealing to both Middle Eastern and non-—Middle 








EFastern groups that are Islamic in character.®® Al-Qaeda 








supports three types of groups. First, it supports groups 


fighting regimes led by Muslim rulers whom they believe, 








are compromising Islamic ideals and interests (as in Egypt, 





Algeria and Saudi Arabia). Second, it supports groups that 


are fighting regimes perceived as oppressing and repressing 











their Muslim populace (as in Kosovo, India and Indonesia). 


Third, it supports groups fighting regimes to establish 





their own Islamic state (as in Palestine, Chechnya and 





Mindanao) .°7 Bin Laden has also directed his efforts and 


resources to fight the United States, which he sees as a 





direct threat to Islam.§8 


Along with the perception of a “clash of 





civilizations”®? between the Judeo-Christian and the Muslim 


world, th mergence of Osama bin Laden and al-Qaeda as the 





65 thid. 


66 available [Online] <http://www.counterterror.net/janesl.html> [22 
August 2002] 


67 thid. 





68 Blaine Landau, Osama bin Laden: A War Against the West, 
(Brookfield, CT: Twenty-First Century Books, 2002), pg. 17. 


69 In an article appearing in Foreign Affairs Samuel Huntington 
argued that Islam and the West ar ngaged in a quasi war over 
fundamental issues of power and differing views of right and wrong. 
Militarily the quasi war is being waged between Islamic terrorists and 
Western airpower. S) Samuel P. Huntington, “The Clash of 
Cc 
A 
( 











ivilizations?” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 72, (Summer, 1993), pg. 22-49. 





lso see Paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Washington, D.C: The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 53. 
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perceived major challenger of the United States has 








encouraged a unitary view of Islamic terrorism.’9 This is 





easily understood when considering the skilled use of IT 


(to include television and the internet) in the export of 





their message. There is, however, an element of truth to 








the unitary view. The so-called “Afghan alumni” consisting 
of individuals and groups who fought together against the 


Soviet occupation of Afghanistan have forged a multitude of 





links and cooperative arrangements extending beyond the 


infrastructure of any one group./’! Moreover, bin Laden’s 





appeal to the Muslim world for Jihad against the United 


States has a tendency to reinforce this image. Finally, to 





put its ideology into practice, bin Laden dispatched 





several hundred Afghan veterans to join Islamic groups in 


Asia, Africa, and the Middle East.72 However, with the 








exception of the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) and 





the Abu Sayaaf Group (ASG), al-Qaeda links with Asian 


Islamist groups, notably those fighting in Kashmir and 








Indonesia, developed in the second half of the 1990s.7 


Whether it is the new terrorism or the more 











traditional, it is important to remember that terrorism is 








not a philosophy or a movement, but a method which can be 








used for an infinite variety of goals.’4 It is a problem of 
70 Paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. (Washington, 
D.C: The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 52. 
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what people (or groups or states) do rather than who they 


are or what they are trying to achieve.’ 


CG. COUNTERTERRORISM 
Just as terrorism is a method, so too is the effort to 


deal with it. Counterterrorism is not a single policy or 





response to terrorism. Rather, it is, as Pillar suggests, 


the use of several measures to civilize the manner in which 





any political contest is waged.’& More basically, it is the 





attempt to prevent or at least reduce terrorism’s frequency 


and severity.’’ That is, it is the effort by the government 





to save the lives and property of its citizens. 


Although domestic terrorism is a concern, U.S. 








counterterrorist policy has a distinctly international 





flavor. Prior to September 11, one could even argue that 


terrorism was primarily a foreign policy issue, as most of 





the damage to U.S. interests occurred outside of the 


continental United States (see Figure 1).78 However, the 











September 11 attacks, although on U.S. soil, have changed 


the dynamics because they were perceived as acts of war 








against the United States by international terrorists. As 


the United States remains uniguely involved in the 








international system, counterterrorist discourse has 








75 Paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. (Washington, 
D.C: The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 18. 
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assumed a privileged position within the U.S. 


national 
security realm.’ 





Total International Casualties by Region, 1996-2001° 
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Figure 1. Total International Casualties of 
Terrorism by Region, 1996-2001.8° 
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U.S. counterterrorist policy officially rests on four 





tenets. They are: 
e Make no concessions to terrorists and strike no 
deals. 
° Bring terrorists to justice for their crimes. 
e Tsolate and apply pressure on states that sponsor 


terrorism to force them to change their behavior. 











° Bolster the counterterrorist capabilities of 
those countries that work with the United States 
and require assistance.8! 











These tenets reflect the tactical and strategic nature of 





terrorism, as well as the responsibility borne by a liberal 





democratic government to protect the life and property of 
its citizens. U.S. counterterrorist policy has evolved not 
only to deal with the terrorists and/or their state 


sponsors, but to publicly show what the government was 





doing in response to the challenge being mounted against 





its ability to uphold its obligations. ® 


Integral to the four basic tenets of U.S. policy are 








the measures pursued to combat terrorism. These include 








international legal conventions, prosecution, addressing 





the root causes of terrorism, economic sanctions, defensive 


measures, disruption,®? military retaliation and 


81 available [Online] <http://www.state.gov/s/ct/> Accessed [29 
August 2002] 
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preemption.®84 David Tucker suggests that the cornerstone of 


all these measures is the policy of not conceding to 








terrorist demands, thereby refusing to reward criminal 





activity.®° Furthermore, inherent within these measures is 


the role of diplomacy. As most of the issues underlying 





terrorism have their origins overseas, so too are most of 


the things the United States can do to combat terrorism.®® 





Diplomatic efforts have and must accompany all measures. 





It is clear, therefore, that counterterrorist measures must 
function within the context of U.S. foreign policy and 


vice-versa. 





All the above have been used to some degree in the 








last thirty years to combat terrorism. However, it is 





important to note that the current Administration’s view is 








that the attacks of September 11 were more than just 


criminal acts; they were acts of war. This has inevitably 





placed greater emphasis on a military response to 





terrorism. President Bush is advocating a new strategic 








doctrine emphasizing preemptive strikes against threats to 


the United States and its interests. The so-called “Bush 








Doctrine” is another measure in response to the terrorist 


threat.®’ Already demonstrated in Afghanistan, the Bush 


84 For a detailed discussion of these measures s Laura K. Donohue, 
“In the Name of National Security: US Counterterrorist Measures, 1960- 
2000,” Terrorism and Political Violence, 13, 3, (Summer 2001) and/or 
David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: The United States and 
International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), chapter 3. 
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Doctrine has obvious implications for U.S. counterterrorist 


policy. 


D. CONCUSION 
Terrorism is not new to the world, yet it remains both 


difficult to define and difficult to counter. It is 





overtly political, violent, designed for psychological 








shock, targeted against noncombatants, and obviously 








criminal in nature. Increasingly, terrorism has become 
more indiscriminate in its use of violence and, as a 
consequence, more deadly. However, terrorism is not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end. As such, it can be 


addressed and countered. The United States has at its 








disposal several instruments of statecraft with which to 


counter terrorism. But to b ffective, counterterrorism 





requires that attention be devoted to influencing the 





intentions of the terrorists as well as attacking their 


capabilities. 
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III. MODERN TERRORISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter introduces the phenomenon of terrorism in 





Southeast Asia by examining communist terrorist activity in 
Malaysia during the 1948 -— 1960 “Emergency” and in Vietnam 
during its war for independence and unification between 


1946 and 1965. Furthermore, it examines terrorism as used 








by the contemporary ethnic and religious insurgencies in 








Indonesia and the Philippines. It will show that terrorism 








is not new to the region and that terrorist activity has 


generally been used as lethal force to create certain 

















conditions that, in turn, improve the probability of 





achieving a given outcome. That is, the use of terrorism 
in Southeast Asia, until very recently, has not been an 


exercise in mindless violence. Rather, it has been used as 








part of the revolutionary political process to undermine or 

















destroy the cohesion of various target entities through 





lethal force. It can be argued, therefore, that terrorism 





in this context is a form of armed conflict, albeit limited 





in nature that tends to pit irregular forces against 








regular forces. Furthermore, when identified with current 








radical Islamist organizations proclaiming “jihad” against 





the West, it must be dealt with in a manner that best 





denies the base of support for the terrorists. 











Generally speaking it was assumed that terrorism in 


Southeast Asia ended with the demise of the region’s 





communist insurgency groups by the late 1980s. However, 
during the 1990s it became obvious that new threats were 


emerging. 
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Most of the armed opposition groups that have operated 
in Southeast Asia in the postwar period have to some degree 


defined themselves in ideological terms - reinforcing the 








tendency of the West to accept these terms of reference as 





will be shown. However, ethno-cultural variables have 





often determined the character, size and ultimate outcome 














of the relevant struggles that have attempted or pursued 








terrorist methods to achieve their goals. Moreover, in the 


last ten to fifteen years and with the demise of the Cold 





War, the state-sponsored model of revolutionary terrorism 


has seemingly given way to a more sinister transnational 











non-state model of terrorism that openly seeks to exploit 


communal divisions in order to ultimately influence the 








shape and scope of “revolutionary” struggles. This “new” 
model of terrorism utilizing a higher level of 


indiscriminate violence has become prevalent in all parts 











of Southeast Asia and is a particular threat to newly 


created and fragile democracies in the Philippines and 





Indonesia. 


B. REVOLUTIONARY TERRORISM AND LOW-INTENSITY CONFLICT 
Kill one, frighten ten thousand. 


Old Chinese proverb88 





In the postwar era, the impact of colonialism, coupled 


with the efforts of indigenous governments to modernize and 








create an effective political system, set the stage for 





most insurgencies and unconventional conflicts.®? It has 





88 The origins of this quote are ambiguous, but it has generally been 
attributed to Sun Tze. However, it has also been associated with 
notable revolutionaries such as Leon Trotsky. 


89 sam c. Sarkesian, Unconventional Conflicts in a New Security Era: 
Lessons From Malaya and Vietnam. (Westport CT: Greenwood Press, 
1993), pg. 55. 
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been suggested that the move away from traditional to 
modern systems creates a degree of instability that erodes 
existing systems’ socioeconomic and politico-psychological 
tenets, giving rise to counter-elites and opposition 


groups. This further paves the way for resurgence of 





racial and ethnic animosities that in many cases are the 





root cause of conflict.99 In this environment, two main 
types of groups came to utilize terrorism in Southeast 
Asia: communist organizations and armed separatists 


movements involving indigenous ethnic or religious 





minorities.?! 

However, to fully understand the context of terrorism 
in Southeast Asia, one must have an understanding of war 
itself. The term “war” is usually reserved to describe 
efforts to destroy the ability of an opponent to resist, 


requiring effort commensurate with the objective at issue.” 














It is asserted that there are thr levels of war: global 


nuclear war, general war and limited war. Global nuclear 





war has never been fought, while the Second World War was 





an example of general war fought with the total resources 








of the major combatants. The third category, limited war, 
describes an armed conflict short of general war that is 
constrained in some way - geographically, politically, by 
the amount of resources committed, or by the kinds of 


weapons employed. Limited war is often further described 


90 Thid. 


91 Peter Chalk, Low Intensity Conflict in Southeast Asia: Piracy, 
Drug Trafficking and Terrorism. (Warwickshire, UK: The Research 
Institute for the Study of Conflict and Terrorism, 1998), pg. 14. 
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and International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), pg. 65. 
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as being of high, medium or low intensity.?3 In all these 





examples, we call such efforts war because we seek to 


attain our objective not through persuasion or influence, 





but through destruction.94 As has already been outlined, 
terrorism seeks to influence. 
Yet, there is an ambiguity associated with the notion 


of limited war, and more specifically, of low intensity 





conflict. In 1989 Loren Thompson suggested that the 





diversity of activities characterized as low intensity 

















conflict, and the disagreement over whether certain types 


of activity should be so characterized reflects the fact 





that low intensity conflict is a residual category. 


Although the diverse range of politico-military activities 





less intense than conventional war are ambiguous, they are 


also indicative of the Maoist revolutionary phases during 








which insurgent tactics gradually escalate from subversive 


agitation to random terrorism to guerrilla warfare then 





conventional conflict.9° There are, therefore, obvious 








problems in attempting to categorize low intensity 





conflict. There is, however, a unifying factor. All low 





intensity conflicts exhibit an overtly political 





character.9? Furthermore, political considerations remain 


paramount and guide all other activities, including those 





of the military.?9® Low intensity conflict is, first, an 





93 Alan Stephens, The Transformation of Low Intensity Conflict. 
(Royal Australian Air Force Air Power Studies Center series paper # 
14), pg. 1. 


94 David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: The United States 








and International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), pg. 66. 
95 Loren B. Thompson, ed. Low Intensity Conflict. (Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1989), pg. 3. 
76 Thid, 
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environment in which conflict occurs and, second, a series 


of diverse civil-military activities and operations that 








are conducted in that environment .292 What makes low 


intensity conflict even more complicated is the fact that 











quite often guerrillas and insurgents engage in terrorist 





acts, thus blurring the boundaries between the two. 


However, again to differentiate terrorism from war, 





students of revolutionary terrorism have insisted not that 








it is an effort physically to compel opponents. It is 








argued rather that it is a form of psychological warfare, 
that its violence is meant to affect will and morale, that 
it is a part of the political organizing that is necessary 


to prepare for the later stages of the revolution, where in 





fact, according to the theory that will be outlined below, 
the contending forces aim at physical compulsion.10 


Moreover, any act of terrorism is in violation of the 1949 





Geneva agreement on protection of civilians and has been 





equated to the peacetim quivalent of war crimes.101 





Most armed struggles in Southeast Asia in the postwar 


period have generally been characterized as ideological in 








nature. More specifically, they have basically followed 





the Maoist model of communist insurgencies.192 These 





insurgencies have employed terrorist methods to further 


their goals. As such, terrorism has played a specific and 


99 1986 United States Army-Air Force Joint Low-Intensity Conflict 
Project Final Report, pg. 3. 
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calculated role in an overall strategy that seeks to 








destabilize and topple incumbent regimes, replacing them 


with a political apparatus more acceptable to the 





revolutionaries.!93 Terrorism is used to isolate the regim 








from the populace by employing discriminate violence 


against specific targets in the hope of inducing the 





government to overact with indiscriminate violence against 


the population at large. To quote Carlos Marighella: 








It is necessary to turn political crisis into 
armed conflict by performing violent actions that 
will force those in power to transform the 
political situation of the country into a 
military situation. That will alienate the 
masses, who, from then on, will revolt against 
the army and police and blame them for the state 
ef things 494 


























Furthermore, liberal forms of law will be made 





unworkable by intimidating witnesses and juries so that 


more arbitrary forms of law will be substituted.1% 











Disruption, damage and loss of life will reach a scale 


which will compel the government to introduce curfews, 





roadblocks, searches and mass arrests, harassing the 





populace and starting a process of discontent with the 





government .!9© It is continued by bombings or sabotage that 
destroy places of work, deterring investment, thus 


increasing unemployment, making life unbearable for 
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ordinary people, and further eroding the ability of the 
government to govern.197 


Mao described guerrillas as being fish and people as 





being water. When the temperature of the water is right, 





the fish thrive and multiply.!98 In the immediate postwar 











period, underdevelopment and economic frustration coupled 
with social and political discontent provided a fertile 
breeding ground for communist insurgency. Terrorism in 
this context was, therefore, an instrument of mobilization 


within an overall revolutionary process in that it 





attempted to exploit popular frustration and discontent by 
mobilizing the population through coercion and intimidation 


against an apparent ineffectual regime. 





As has been stated previously, the revolutionary 





process in Southeast Asia generally followed a Maoist 
communist insurgency model. Mao saw revolutions occurring 
in three phases.!99 These phases - strategic defense, 


stalemate or equilibrium, and strategic offense —- had 





differing political and military objectives. In the first 








phase -— strategic defens the revolutionaries are 


militarily weak vis-a-vis the regime. Therefore, guerrilla 





tactics and the use of terrorism in particular to attack 


symbolic targets and/or personnel is apropos. Moreover, 





terrorism is not restricted to the first phase, but also 











finds utility in the latter two phases. However, its 
maximum utility is in the first phase of revolution where 


the greatest importance is in destabilizing the incumbent 


Lod apie, 
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regime and mobilizing the population against it.4!° It is, 


therefore, important to defeat revolutionary terrorism in 





the initial phase to increase the probability of regime 


survival. 





In the postwar period, this was dramatically displayed 








throughout Southeast Asia with revolutionaries prevailing 


in Vietnam while also causing severe instability in 








Malaysia. In both cases, revolutionary conflict stemmed 


from complicated socioeconomic and politico-psychological 





factors that were compounded by external influences.?11 











That is to say, the governments of Southeast Asia were to a 
significant degree confronted with sectors of their 


population who did not identify with their national rulers 








or the territorial boundaries created during the region’s 











colonial past. This is as relevant today in Indonesia, 





Malaysia and the Philippines as it was fifty years ago. 


Contemporary religious and ethnic strife as demonstrated in 





Indonesia or the Philippines stems from differences in 


belief systems, which often, but not always, take the form 








of conflict between a minority or subordinate group anda 


majority or dominant group controlling the apparatus of 





power within the state.!!2 However, if separatist movements 


or insurgents receive support from another state or 





“outside” entity, the conflict may become “externalized” 


greatly complicating the problem. 
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Cc. THE MALAYAN EMERGENCY 


It is not the purpose of this chapter to thoroughly 








detail events leading up to and during the so-called 





Malayan Emergency. Rather, the following will describe the 





general conditions that are relevant to the discussion of 





terrorism and its use in the conflict. It is necessary, 





therefore, to provide a brief overview of British colonial 


rule in the area. 





By the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 








the Malayan peninsula was organized into a series of nine 
states that were remnants of the old Malaccan empire. The 


Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Pahang and Negri 





Sembilan were under the greatest degr of British control 





and were thus subject to a higher state of modernity, while 








the Unfederated Malay States accepted British advisors but 





exercised a greater degr of autonomy from British 





influence. In addition, the three separate communities of 








Chinese, Indians and Malays, created a patchwork of 


political systems, all more or less under British colonial 





rule.!!3 Moreover, the British colonial legacy provided a 


highly favorable position for Malays in the government and 





security forces, almost to the total exclusion of the 








Chinese. Further, British rule provided the constitutional 


framework for ensuring Malayan dominance of the government, 








while supporting traditional Malay rulers and perpetuating 





the separation of ethnic communities. This did much to 


shape the insurgency and the subsequent British response.1!14 
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The swift defeat of the Commonwealth forces at the 








hands of the Japanese left the thr races bewildered at 
the seemingly ineffectual British resistance and 
disillusioned with British power. Japanese occupation 
stirred the Malay political consciousness, leading to a 


general expectation of social, economic and political 





change.1!!5 Thus with Japan’s defeat, the return of the 


British sparked an immediate and effective Malay protest. 





Furthermore, the British faced a significant challenge in 





restoring their authority, as the communists - who had led 





the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA) - began to 
exploit the appeal of nationalism. 


The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) had been founded in 





1930 and enjoyed its greatest support among the ethnic 








Chinese minority./!6© It flourished in the mainly Chinese 





populated towns, and its long-term political strength lay 
in urban areas where, during the Japanese occupation, it 
appeared to have exerted considerable authority through the 
Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Union.!!’ Although the MCP 


developed a strong influence among the trade unions, its 





appeal remained largely ethnic, and, with the Malay 











majority successfully limiting Chinese representation in 





the Malay Federation, the MCP moved to exploit the 
particular grievances of the half-million strong Chinese 


“squatter” population occupying government land in 
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subsistence-oriented communities along the fringes of the 
jungle.118 


The MCP’s revolutionary strategy, “Strategic Problems 








of the Malayan Revolutionary War,” was an adaptation of 
Mao’s “Our Strategy and Tactics Ensuing From These 
Characteristics.”119 However, Sarkesian suggests that the 


MCP considered the strategies of both the Soviet and 





Chinese revolutions, although the two models emphasized 
different means to achieve success. The Soviet strategy 
emphasized an urban approach with worker strikes, economic 


disputes and coup d’etat, while the Chinese model focused 














on rural areas and armed conflict.!29 Initially the MCP 


began with a relatively moderate policy of control of the 








labor unions, but it switched to the Chinese model when 
these early attempts were unsuccessful.1!41 
After the failure of its urban campaign, the MCP 


switched to civil disruption and guerrilla activity while 











attempting to expand its political base. In 1948, Chin 








Peng, the new secretary general of the MCP, mobilized the 





former anti-Japanese guerrilla army and began attacks on 





British plantation managers, as well as British and Malay 





public officials. However, the MCP’s campaign of sabotage 


and terrorism against officials faltered as it failed to 





incite a general uprising, create mass disruption or 
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organize “liberated areas.”122. By 1949, the MCP shifted 
tactics to a campaign of terror and coercion against 


civilians, causing a serious drop in civilian morale. 





There waS a conviction that the increased sabotage and 


persistent terrorism would eventually undermine the British 





government, but again the campaign failed to create the 





conditions necessary to move from the first to the second 
phase of the Maoist model .123 

By 1950 the MPC and its military wing, the Malayan 
Races Liberation Army (MRLA), was driven deeper into the 


Malayan jungles. Thus they changed their focus from trying 





to influence Malayan society to attempting to garner 





support from the ethnic Chinese “squatters” who inhabited 


these areas. This met with initial success, as these 








squatter settlements proved ideal for supplying guerrilla 


units. In response, the government realized that it was 








essential to move these squatters into villages, where they 
could be prevented from smuggling food and protected from 


communist reprisal if they did not wish to do so.1/%4 








Rampant terrorism and brutal atrocities committed by the 
MRLA against the rural Chinese population in an attempt to 


subjugate them was ultimately to fail. As Sarkesian 





describes, the MCP, while proclaiming adherence to Mao’s 


revolutionary strategy, neglected an important tenet 





regarding revolutionary terrorism. Mao cautioned against 





the indiscriminate use of terror against the people whom 


122 Ibid, pg. 68. 
123 Ibid, pg. 68-69. 
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the revolutionaries were trying to mobilize.1!45 The result 


was that there was surprisingly little resistance to the 











resettlement of some 400,000 squatters into 410 new 
villages.126 


However, it was not solely the failure of the MCP’s 








revolutionary tactics that dictated the outcome of the 





“emergency.” Whereas the Soviet and Chinese models 


exploited class conflict, the full magnitude of the MCP’s 





support derived more from its ethnic than its class base.}!2!7 
Moreover, while the Chinese Communist Party was to benefit 


from an enforced resort to the countryside, consolidating 





peasant support in areas relatively safe from enemy attack, 


the MCP was driven into a countryside that most of its 








members had feared and where it was isolated from its bases 


of urbanized Chinese support by hostile Malay peasants.148 





In the end, the social styles, commercial roles and 


resident locations, that is, the structure of Malaya’s 





plural society virtually predetermined the failure of the 


Chinese-dominated MCP to rouse anything more than token 








Malay support, in turn explaining their inability to 
sustain a rural revolution or to present a convincing 


nationalist program.!29 Furthermore, the communist 





insurrection’s use of indiscriminate terrorism highlighted 
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for the majority of the population the need to restore law 
and order, which was welcomed by some as a commitment to 
reassert British authority.1!°9 This, however, did not deny 


the need for political development and nation building. 





Thus the cultivation of multiracial as well as popular 





politics helped to force the pace of political change in 











Malaya, leading to decolonization and fortuitously for the 





West, a staunchly anti-communist Malayan leadership that 








njoyed overwhelming popular support, valuing close 


relations with Britain.131 


D. THE VIETNAMESE MODEL 

Arguably the most successful use of the Maoist model 
of communist insurgency occurred in Vietnam, first against 
the French and then against the American supported 


government of South Vietnam (GVN). Clutterbuck argues that 





so much has been written about the Southeast Asian conflict 





that the lessons applicable to guerrilla warfare have 
become obscured in that after 1965 the war in Vietnam 
ceased to be primarily a guerrilla war at all and 
corresponded to the “mobile war” phase of Mao’s strategy, 
i.e. phase three - conventional warfare.132 However, the 
use of “repression” or terrorism by the Viet Cong continued 


up until the fall of the Saigon government and was 








indicative of the need to complement conventional warfare 
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with unconventional warfare to ensure success.133 Moreover, 








through physical elimination, demoralization, and 





subversion of personnel at all levels of the South 








Vietnamese governmental structure, the Viet Cong’s use of 


terror progressively eroded and eventually paralyzed the 





GVN’s capability to govern and secure those areas under its 





control.134. Furthermore, the use of terror was able to 


blunt attempts by the GVN to extend its control or 





influence into Communist-held areas.1}59 


As stated earlier, in the immediate postwar period 








underdevelopment and economic frustration coupled with 








social and political discontent provided a fertile breeding 











ground for communist insurgency. In Vietnam, the 
frustration was largely based on an unrealized demand for 


independence and the realization that under French colonial 








rule, the Vietnamese were second-class citizens within 
their own land.1!3© Under these circumstances the Communist 


Vietminh were quick to identify themselves with the 





Vietnamese nationalist movement and were able to exploit 
this position through the astute leadership of Ho Chi-Minh 
and his military commander Vo Nguyen Giap. 

Similar to the Chinese and the Malaysian experience, 


the Vietminh campaign against the French began with a 





133 The use of the term “r pression” comes from Stephen T. Hosmer’s 
Viet Cong Repression and Its Implications for the Future. He states on 
page one that it “is the generic term that the Vietnamese Communists 
themselves frequently employ for the broad range of measures by which 
they seek to eliminate, neutralize, punish, and reform their known 
enemies in the Government of South Vietnam and others whom they suspect 
of being hostile or unsympathetic to their movement.” 
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Leninist-style revolution in the cities of Hanoi and 





Haiphong, utilizing strikes and mass demonstrations 
supplemented with assassinations and bombings.1!3’ However, 


these attempts failed to topple the French administration 








and risked the destruction of the movement. Therefore, th 











Vietminh withdrew to the interior of Vietnam in 1946 where, 





after fighting the Japanese, they had a well-prepared 





infrastructure. From 1946 until 1949, they extended thes 








bases of operation and built up their guerrilla activities, 


conducting raids against military outposts, vehicle 





ambushes as well as assassinations, and kidnapping of 
French administrators, Vietnamese officials and suspected 


collaborators. 138 





Although there were undoubtedly Vietminh successes 





during this period, it was not until the Communist victory 





in China that events took a clearly favorable turn for the 





Vietminh. With the Chinese mainland in the hands of the 
Communists, the Vietminh had an active sanctuary in China 
within which to organize and train their forces, thus 
negating the need to consolidate “liberated” areas within 
Vietnam.!39 However, early attempts to launch conventional 


attacks against the French forces failed, so a continuation 








of th arlier-style guerrilla attacks, ambushes and 


assassinations resumed. This resulted in the French 





concentrating their forces into a series of armed camps, 





culminating in the five and a half month siege of Dien Bien 





Phu and French defeat in 1954.149 Thus ended French 
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colonial rule in Indo-China, setting the stage for the 
inevitable confrontation between North and South Vietnam. 


On December 20, 1960, the South Vietnamese communists 














(the Viet Cong) formally established the “sacred historical 








task” of “liberating” the South.1!41 However, by 1960 the 





Vietminh had for some time been conducting a campaign of 


terror with village chiefs in the South as the primary 











targets.142 Statistics indicate that a pattern of 





systematic assassinations of government officials on the 





village level developed in 1957 with 472 small officials 

















killed by Communists that year.!43 By 1960, it was 











estimated that there were over 5,000 total incidents, with 


1,700 officials killed and another 2,000 officials and 





20,000 civilians kidnapped.144 


The creation of the Viet Cong left the North 





Vietnamese to concentrate on more conventional forms 
warfare while the Viet Cong was to continue its emphasis on 
the campaign of terror as well as preparations for a 
broader armed conflict.14° Thus, by 1960 it was 
increasingly apparent that armed conflict could be used 
along with assassination, terror and sabotage to directly 


challenge the GVN. Moreover, between 1958 and 1963, the 





success of the Viet Cong in mobilizing the masses and in 





conducting military operations enabled th 





“revolutionaries” to move into phase two of their 
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revolutionary war. Armed units of the Viet Cong, battalion 
size and larger, successfully challenged South Vietnamese 


military forces, resulting in a large part of the 








countryside falling into the hands of the Viet Cong 





“shadow” government.1!46 Compounding this was the conduct of 





the GVN. As it lost control of more of the countryside, it 
implemented laws and conducted business in a way that 


alienated many sectors of Vietnamese society.!47 








Furthermore, the so-called Buddhist revolt of 1963 pitted 





Buddhists against the Catholic Diem government, resulting 





in confrontations and arrests of Buddhists. This lost the 








GVN a great deal of credibility, especially as the majority 





of South Vietnamese citizens were Buddhist.148 





In contrast to th xperience in Malaya, civilian 





killings in South Vietnam continued to soar and the GVN 





continued to lose credibility. One reasons for this was 


that there was a failure to install a system of police 








posts in every village, as had been perfected in Malaya.149 


Although the “strategic hamlet” system was attempted along 





the lines of the Malayan example, the Diem government’s 


attempt to rapidly expand the program went beyond its 





ability to control, administer and defend the villages.1°? 


The result was that government officials and their 





“collaborators” were unprotected from the Communist cadres 








and the guerrilla units, which were often able to live 
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quite freely in the villages.1!5! Finally, it should be 


noted that the Vietnamese version of Maoist methods 








involved more obvious intimidation of the population in the 





earlier stages of the “revolution.” Nevertheless, the use 





of terror was actually highly selective, so that its 











victims could be explained away by communist propagandists 


as collaborators or criminals.1!? 


E. CONTEMPORARY PHILIPPINES AND INDONESIA 
The end of the Cold War has seen the decline of 





communism as a revolutionary political force. However, 


religious and ethnic issues have assumed increased 





significance in Southeast Asia.1!53 As previously stated, 








the move away from traditional to modern systems creates a 





degree of instability, eroding existing systems’ 
socioeconomic and politico-psychological tenets, giving 


rise to counter-elites and opposition groups and paving the 





way for a resurgence of racial and ethnic animosities. 


These causal factors have since been exacerbated by the 





1997 Asian economic crisis, resulting in the collapse of 








the Soeharto regime in Indonesia and a surge of fundamental 





Islamic movements that have transnational linkages. These 








changes culminated in a shift from the Maoist ideological 














model of revolution to a radical religious model. 











A moderate and tolerant Islamic identity has been an 








essential part of the political make-up of maritime 
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Southeast Asia. Although largely secular societies, both 





Indonesia and Malaysia are faced with a growing 











radicalization of Islamic political identity, which has the 
potential of upsetting delicate internal racial and ethnic 
balances, threatening social cohesion.1!154 This has 


implications for terrorism in Southeast Asia today, as 





religiously motivated terrorists have proven more likely to 


conduct mass-casualty attacks. Unlike politically 








motivated terrorists, religiously motivated terrorists are 





not constrained by the fear that excess violence will 


offend some constituency, as they only care about a small 





circle of the elect. Moreover, the religiously motivated 





terrorists see the world as divided between us and them, 





the saved and the damned, and it is their holy duty to 
destroy the damned.1!55 Therefore, while the past 
insurgencies and instances of terrorism as described in 


Malaysia and Vietnam may be considered “traditional,” the 








violence that is today gripping Southeast Asia, exhibits 


many of the hallmarks of the “new terrorism” as described 











in Chapter é 











Although not unfamiliar with insurgencies, the 
Philippine Republic is facing a more complex challenge.!°® 


Current separatist violence centers around the Moro Muslims 
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on the island of Mindanao. This phenomenon, however, is 
not new. For the past 400 years, there has been a 
simmering struggle to defend the Muslim heartland from the 


Christian north.1°’ Moro separatist sentiment is 





underscored by four factors. As mentioned, the first is 





resentment of Catholic migration from the north. Second is 


an unwillingness to subscribe to Manila’s secular civil, 





political, judicial and penal constitutional system. Third 


is frustration borne of Mindanao’s lack of economic and 





infrastructural development, and fourth is fear of having 


religious, cultural and political traditions weakened or 





destroyed by forced assimilation into a Catholic-dominated 











Philippine Republic.1!98 The Moro Islamic Liberation Front 


(MILF) and the Abu Sayaaf Group (ASG), which have both used 





multiple forms of terror, including murder and kidnapping 


to further their goals, currently wage this separatist 








struggle. In the early 1990s the ASG bombed churches, 





shopping centers and transportation hubs. In 1995 they 
were linked to a larger al-Qaeda plot, Oplan Bojinka, to 


bomb U.S. airlines as they traveled from Asia back to the 





United States, and in 2000 they initiated a spree of 


kidnappings involving foreign nationals, primarily with the 





aim of raising funds.159 








In many ways the threat posed to the central 





authorities by the MILF and ASG is greater than any 














previous separatist movement. Both groups exhibit a 
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radical fundamentalist Islamic identity that is largely 
unwilling to compromise on its basic beliefs and demands. 
Furthermore, both groups appear to be linked to Osama bin 
Laden’s al-Qaeda network and have benefited from training 
and funding from that organization. Finally, both are able 
to draw on a personnel resource base that is far from 
Insigqnat .eank..18? 

Until September 11, dealing with this threat has 
primarily been a Philippine problem. Since September 11, 


the United States has made a commitment to help the 





Philippines defeat ASG. To this end, the United States has 








announced $92 million in military aid, deployed over 600 
military ‘advisors’ as well as 600 support personnel, and 
used combat troops to assist in the fight.!®! Philippine 
officials have opposed the introduction of combat troops 


(prohibited in the Philippine constitution), but have 








welcomed defens quipment and training to improve the 
anti/counter-terror capabilities of the Philippine armed 


forces and police. As a result, since early 2002 ASG has 








clearly been on the defensive, while the MILF has entered 


into negotiations with the Philippine government .1° 





Like the Philippines, Indonesia is considered another 








key node in the complex network of Islamic terrorism. !? 








Indonesia has the world’s largest Muslim population. Since 


the Asian economic crisis of 1997-1998 and the subsequent 
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collapse of the Soeharto regime, the rise of ethnic and 











religious conflict and the growth of separatist movements 


have signaled a loss of central authority over many 





provinces. However, the authoritarian bureaucratic-— 





military vision of the state and society dominating the 


Soeharto era has been replaced by a greater emphasis on 





Civil society and political parties as the primary focus of 








order and stability, exemplified by a parliament more 








powerful and legitimate than at any time since the 1950s.164 





Furthermore, Indonesia weathered the storm over the 





impeachment of President Wahid and the ascendance of 





Megawati Sukarnoputri - the first female president. This 





is especially significant as Megawati supports a hard line 








toward separatists.!®> It is this response to separatism 








that directly affects Indonesia’s future. 


Political analysts and intelligence officials believe 











that Indonesia may become one of the next key bases for al- 


Qaeda, particularly in light of U.S. actions in 








Afghanistan.1!®6® Indonesia is viewed as a prime operating 
region because of its numerous islands and porous 


borders.!®? However, the most important question about 








Indonesia’s future is whether it will survive in its 


present configuration or whether it will splinter in the 








same painful manner as the former Yugoslavia. Economic 


collapse, governmental corruption, growing sectarian 








violence, and the demands of the outlying islands for 
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independence or greater autonomy are generating stresses 








that the Indonesian political system may not be able to 


withstand.16§ 





The two largest separatist states are Papua (Irian 


Jaya) and Aceh. Both share common grievances with the 





central government conomic exploitation, domination of 


provincial administration by outsiders (typically 





Javanese), disregard for local cultures (especially in 
Papua), and anger at military excesses and human rights 


abuses.169 The result has been widespread terror used by 





both the State and the Acehnese and Papuan fighters to 





subjugate the local population. 


More disturbing has been the large-scale ethnic and 





religious violence in the eastern islands of Indonesia (the 





Moluccas or Maluku). From the outbreak of the violence in 
Ambon during 1999 until the middle of 2000, more than 9,000 


people were killed throughout the Moluccas and more than 





400,000 became refugees.1!79 Here, wholesale slaughter of 








women, children and the elderly, and the total destruction 
of villages has been used to terrorize the remaining 
Christian population. Furthermore, radical Muslim 
organizations in Java such as Laskar Jihad have used terror 
to mobilize supporters and to attack the government for 


insufficient solicitude for Islamic interests.!71 








Reportedly Indonesia’s largest militia, Laskar Jihad, 


grew out of a conservative religious movement founded in 
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the late 1990s by Jafar Umar Thalib. It has openly 











proclaimed that the United States and Israel are leading a 








world conspiracy to destroy Islam, but it strongly denies 





any links to al-Qaeda.!/* Despite Jakarta’s assertions to 





the contrary, Asian Defense Journal reported that a 





terrorist camp was discovered in the jungle close to the 





port city of Poso in Sulawesi. The camp was run by al- 
Qaeda members and was home to hundreds of foreigners from 
Europe, Pakistan and the Middle East.!/3 However, 


conflicting reports of al-Qaeda training assistance 





continue to appear. General Hendropriyono, Indonesia’s 

















intelligence chief, initially confirmed existence of such 





camps, but later backed away from this assertion after 
being strongly criticized by conservative Muslims.!"4 
Nevertheless, Western intelligence analysts suspect that 


al-Qaeda has training and financial links with Laskar Jihad 








as well as Laskar Mujahedin. Complicating matters are the 


widespread suspicions, but no proof, of military 





instigation of the violence.!’9 Instead, numerous instances 
of breakdowns in the chain of command are indicative of 


loss of central authority. 





The breakdown of governance in Indonesia, exacerbated 





by elite factionalism and the willingness of elites to take 





advantage of ethno-religious tensions for their own 
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purposes, demonstrates that the current wave of separatist 


terror may only be a sideshow. Furthermore, it is 





illustrative of the inherent weakness of a poorly funded 











and trained military that is struggling to cope with 


increasing levels of violence and lawlessness. Although 





not mentioning any state by name, the following quote by 





Admiral Dennis Blair, the former Commander in Chief of the 





United States Pacific Command to the Asia-Pacific Forum in 


Honolulu, January 8, 2002 captures the problems Indonesia 





(and the Philippines) face. 


Unfortunately, some countries send poorly trained 
and equipped units to the field to fight rebel 
forces. The result too often is indiscriminate 
shooting by inexperienced troops and has even 
included a complete loss of discipline by these 
units. Some have joined in the very violence 
they were sent to stop.1!76 








F. TERROR AND THE REGIONAL THREAT FROM RADICAL ISLAM 











n Indonesia a weak central government has provided 





the breeding ground for several organizations affiliated 








with radical Islam. However, Indonesia represents a Muslim 








tradition that epitomizes tolerance, respect for women, and 

















an open attitude to the world - a marked contrast to 
radical Islam. Indonesia and the Philippines are not alone 
in their battle against terror. Southeast Asian terrorist 





organizations with cells linked to al-Qaeda were publicly 











uncovered in late 2001. After Afghani Northern Alliance 





members captured Mohammed Aslam bin Yar Ali Khan, a 





dispatch rider for a Singaporean company, a plan was 
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discovered to attack U.S. naval personnel in Singapore. 


Mohammed Aslam bin Yar Ali Khan is a Singaporean of 





Pakistani origin and is a member of Jamaah Islamiyah, a 





pan-Asian network that extends from Malaysia to Australia. 








Jemaah Islamiya’s stated goal is to create an Islamic state 





comprising Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia and the southern 








Philippines.!’7 Jemaah Islamiyah has been monitored by 


national intelligence agencies in Southeast Asia since the 











mid-1990s, however, th xistence of a well-coordinated al- 
Qaeda regional network was a closely guarded secret until 


the network’s support and operational infrastructure in 





Singapore was detected and disrupted in December 2001.17 


Following along the structural lines of al-Qaeda, 





Jemaah Islamiyah in Singapore reports to a Malaysian-based 





shura or consultative council that coordinated operations 


throughout the region. Singaporean recruits for Jemaah 








Islamiyah were indoctrinated and physically trained in 


Negri Sembilan, Malaysia before being dispatched to 





Afghanistan for further training. Training was also 





conducted in Indonesia and in Mindanao in the 


Philippines.179 


The plot to attack Americans was detailed in two plans 








prepared by the Singaporean branch of Jemaah Islamiyah. 

The first was to target a regular shuttle bus service 
conveying what was expected to be U.S. naval personnel, and 
the second was to bomb a U.S. naval vessel along the 


northeast waters of Singapore between Changi and Pulau 
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Tekong.189 Further evidence of these conspiracies in the 
form of written notes detailing the plans of attack as well 


as surveillance videotape were discovered in the rubble of 








an al-Qaeda leader’s house in Afghanistan. 1?l 





Another terrorist group associated with radical Islam 





is Kumpulan Mujahidin Malaysia (KMM). Malaysia’s Prime 











Minister Mahathir has stated that his government believed 














that the KMM has links with similar groups in Indonesia and 


the Philippines.182 The KMM favors the overthrow of the 








Mahathir government and, like Jemaah Islamiya, desires the 





creation of an Islamic state comprising Malaysia, 





Singapore, Indonesia and the Philippines.183 








Since December 9, 2001, Malaysian authorities have 





arrested 48 people believed to be members of the KmMM.184 


The Malaysian authorities have claimed that the KMM has 











been involved in a number of violent incidents, including 
the assassination of a state assemblyman. The KMM is 


believed to have close ties to al-Qaeda, and a number of 





its members received training in Afghanistan. 


Of concern to Thailand is the increasing level of 


violence concentrated in the southern, predominantly Muslim 








area of the country. At least one group, the Gerakan 





Mujahideen Islam Pattani (GMIP) is said to have had 








personnel trained in Afghanistan as well as contacts with 
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al-Qaeda.185 However, it has also been widely reported that 





Muslim separatism in the south of the country has never 


been a viable force, politically or militarily. Currently, 





the majority of the violence, while resembling terrorism, 
lacks any coherent political demand and is more likely 


associated with the break down of traditional Muslim 








communities and values amid economic stagnation, drug 


addiction and official corruption.18é 





Nevertheless, regional inconsistencies in dealing with 


the problem remain. For example, Abu Bakar Ba’asyir, an 





Indonesian national currently wanted by Malaysia, 


Singapore, Thailand and the Philippines, is reputed to be 





the spiritual leader of Jemaah Islamiyah and is founder of 


Indonesia Mujahidin Council, which is believed to be the 








Indonesian front for Jemaah Islamiya.18’ However, 





Indonesian authorities insist they do not have th videnc 





to act against him.188 This has prompted statements in the 








region referring to Indonesia as the weak link in the 





region’s crackdown on Islamic extremists.189 


Clearly there is a threat to regional governments from 





these radical Islamic groups as well as from other ethno- 








religious insurgencies and criminal related activities, but 
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do they pose a direct threa 





U.S. interests? Before Sep 


set to become the focus of 


temb 





U.S: 


Moreover, there was recognition 


serious strategic challenges - s 





the United States or to 


11, 2001, East Asia was 





strategic calculations.19% 





that the region held three 


tability on the Korean 





peninsula, across the Taiwan Strait and between India and 


Pakistan. The threat from terrorism was not considered 


significant. Therefore, it must b 


asked whether th 





events of September 11 have significantly altered this 





equation? 





Although it has been demonstrated that there are 








radical Islamic groups within Southeast Asia that have had 





some form of association with al-Qaeda or have had 











personnel trained in Afghanistan, 


militant Islamic groups 














within the region have generally been linked only to local 





objectives. Moreover, their ability to extend their 





operations beyond Southeast Asia, 


much less into the United 





States is minimal.1!19! Nevertheless, several radical Islamic 


groups have protested vehem 











Afghanistan and have threat 








ntly against U.S. actions in 


ned U.S. interests throughout 





the region. Furthermore, th 


ver present possibility of 


“sleeper cells” within the region that could be “activated” 








at any moment in order to carry out terrorist attacks 


against Americans or U.S. interests warrants close 


cooperation between the United States and maritime 


Southeast Asia. 


190 Although no official statements had been made, there had been 





numerous indications as well as reports and independent policy 
recommendations focusing on the United States’ role in East Asia. 








191 Sheldon W. Simon, “Southeast Asia and the U.S. War on Terrorism,” 


The National Bureau of Asian Research Analysis: 13, 4 (July 2002). 





Available [Online] 
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G. CONCLUSION 





The last decade in Southeast Asia has seen the demis 








of the more traditional state-sponsored model of 
revolutionary terrorism. Revolutionary terrorism following 
the Maoist model, although not totally absent from the 


region, has been replaced by a more sinister transnational 








non-state model of terrorism that openly seeks to exploit 


communal divisions to ultimately influence the shape and 





scope of “revolutionary” struggles. With their porous 





borders and numerous unmonitored islands, the Philippines 








and Indonesia have found themselves to be particularly 
vulnerable to the influx of exogenous radical groups with 
transnational linkages and financial support.1% 


Terrorism is obviously not new to Southeast Asia. 





Although the typical model of communist insurgency has all 





but disappeared, the newer transnational model exploiting 





communal differences threatens to engulf the region. To 
address this phenomenon, the region must confront this 


challenge now or face the prospect of anarchy. 





192 paul J. Smith, “Terrorism in Asia: Confronting an Emerging 
Challenge,” Harvard Asia Pacific Review, (Spring, 2002), pg. 47. 
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IV U.S. COUNTERTERRORISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


A. INTRODUCTION 





It has been argued that the American failure in 








Vietnam was directly related to an inability and an 





unwillingness to understand insurgency as a unique part of 











political-military strategy.1!93 Declaring a global war 





against terror without analyzing the local dynamics risks 


the same result. The key to a successful counterterrorist 





policy in Southeast Asia, therefore, is identifying the 








groups that threaten U.S. interests, determining their 





raison d’etre and understanding their modus operandi, thus 








tailoring counterterrorist efforts toward eliminating the 





threat. 

















Chapter demonstrated that terrorism in Southeast 








Asia is not a new phenomenon. Rather, it has long been a 


tactic of regional guerrillas and insurgents who have 





attempted to change the political structure of their target 














state. It also demonstrated that contemporary terrorist 


activity is associated more with communal or religious 





violence than with the anti-American “war” being waged by 


al-Qaeda. That is not to say, however, that U.S. interests 





in the region are immune from attack. It has been 


suggested that terrorists attack U.S. targets because they 








perceive that the United States is a hegemonic superpower 


that intervenes in the affairs of other nations or groups. 





Moreover, there is a perception that “globalization” is 





“Americanization” and, therefore, destructive to local 





193 Donald W. Hamilton, The Art of Insurgency: American Military 
Policy and the Failure of Strategy in Southeast Asia. (Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 1998), pg. 155. 
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cultures, customs and religions thus putting the United 





States into terrorist crosshairs. In view of this, how 





should the United States pursue its global war on terror in 


Southeast Asia? This chapter will show that the United 





States has multiple counterterrorist options in order to 











achieve the nation’s stated goals. Furthermore, it will 


outline the criteria for choosing appropriate options as 





well as identify potential difficulties associated with 








those options. 


B. COUNTERTERRORIST TOOLS 

Clearly the current focus for the United States in the 
anti-terror campaign is al-Qaeda and al-Qaeda affiliated 
groups. Pillar has suggested that al-Qaeda, or more 
specifically, Osama bin Laden, is at the center of 


concentric circles of Sunni radicalism.194 Each circle 





represents decreasing degrees of influence for him. In the 





innermost circle is his own organization over which he has 





direct control. The first circle out includes groups so 


closely allied with or beholden to bin Laden that their 











operations reflect his wishes or closely parallel them. 
Occupying the second circle out are groups that are allied 


with bin Laden, but that are driven primarily by their own 





local or regional imperatives. The third circle out 


includes groups or cells that are linked to bin Laden 





through various extremist networks or the “Afghan alumni,” 








but without any real alliance. The farthest circle 

194 Tt is important to note that Islamic terrorism, like Islam itself 
is not monolithic. Iran, for example, is at the center of Shia 
radicalism and does not necessarily share the same interests with Sunni 
radicals in a “war” against the West. See Paul R. Pillar, Terrorism 
and U.S. Foreign Policy. (Washington, D.C: The Brookings Institution, 
2001), pg. 54. 
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includes individuals or groups that admire bin Laden and 


his rhetoric and may be inspired by it to act violently, 





but they do not maintain any organizational links with al- 











Qaeda whatsoever. If one were to accept this construct, 


then terrorism in Southeast Asia, with very few exceptions, 








occupies the outermost circles. 


Hamilton suggests that upon reading Sun Tzu, the 


ancient Chinese philosopher and strategist, one may surmise 





that war, though political in nature, does not need to be 








destructive in policy.1!9° He further argues that 


understanding war allows a nation to design its outcome and 





manipulate its purpose and use.!96 Similarly, for the 





United States, understanding terrorism in its Southeast 





Asian context means developing a more subtle posture —- that 





is, becoming more proactive in the region without being 





militaristic. It entails a foreign policy that can 








strategically influence the target audience in a direct 





fashion without appearing to do so overtly.1!?’ The United 


States has at its disposal numerous complementary 








counterterrorist means with which to influence the nature 





of the “war” in Southeast Asia. The following will 





highlight what they are and how they can be used. 


i. Diplomacy, Multilateralism and Human Rights 


Fighting terrorism requires partners: the military 





and logistics support of allies, intelligence sharing and 





practical cooperation of “frontline” partners, tracing bank 


195 Donald W. Hamilton, The Art of Insurgency: American Military 
Policy and the Failure of Strategy in Southeast Asia. (Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 1998), pg. xvii. 
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accounts, sharing criminal information and other tasks of 


transnational law enforcement. Fighting terrorism, 





therefore, moves the United States inextricably into the 


realm of multilateral, rule-based foreign policy.1+%8 








Nevertheless, multilateralism still requires vigilance as 








it provides regimes that had been previously criticized for 


human rights violations an opportunity to bargain and 








exploit this situation for their benefit. For example, in 








Malaysia, support for American policies has presented th 
government with an opportunity to discredit its primary 
opposition.!99 Thus, as described by one analyst, 
Prime Minister Mahathir can paint PAS with a 
terrorist brush for his own domestic political 


reasons in exchange for not having to worry about 
U.S. human rights sensibilities. 72? 


The United States must confront the problem of 


international terrorism in Southeast Asia from one of two 





perspectives: short-term national interest, eliminating 











the immediate threats to U.S. interests while possibly 











aiding and abetting regimes that violate human rights; or 








attempt to strike a balance between the goal of eliminating 











terrorist threats while still fostering human rights and 
democratic development, alleviating what may in fact be the 


root cause of terrorism in Southeast Asia. 


198 G. John Ikenberry, “American Grand Strategy in the Age of 
Terror,” Survival 43, 4 (Winter 2001), pg. 25. 


199 Malaysia’s primary opposition party is Parti Islam Se Malaysia 
(PAS). Using Malaysia’s internal security act, Prime Minister Mahathir 
has seized upon terrorism as an opportunity to detain PAS militants and 
weaken the ruling coalition’s main opposition. 


200 Sheldon W. Simon, “Southeast Asia and the U.S. War on Terrorism,” 
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a. Human Rights in Southeast Asia 


Human Rights are those claims and protections to 





which all people ar ntitled as human beings. They are 





articulated and codified to cover all persons without 


regard to race, gender, nationality, religion or other 





distinguishing characteristics and generally result from a 





process of political struggle.29! Human rights are 


recognized as fundamental by the United Nations and, as 








such, are featured prominently in the Preamble of the 1948 





Universal Declaration of Human Rights.29% The Universal 








Declaration and its 30 articles are the foundation upon 





which all later human rights instruments are built. 





The United Nations Human Rights Commission was 


created in 1946 as the facilitator for promoting acceptance 





of the principles laid out in the Universal Declaration. 














It has established extra-conventional mechanisms: special 





rapporteurs, representatives or experts and working groups 
that investigate, discuss and report on specific human 


rights issues. 2° 


However, Since the signing of the Universal 





Declaration in 1948 there has been disagreement about what 





constitutes a human right. For example, the 1993 Vienna 








Declaration stated, 


All human rights are universal, indivisible and 





interdependent and interrelated... While the 
significance of national and regional 
201 see Joe Stork, “Human Rights and U.S. Policy.” Available 


[Online] <http://www.ciaonet.org/pbei/fpif/stj02.html> Accessed [17 
September 2002] 


202 see United Nations Research Guide, Special Topics: Human Rights. 
Available [Online] <http://www.un.org/Depts/dhl/resguide/spechr.htm> 
Accessed [17 September 2002] 
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peculiarities and various historical, cultural 
and religious backgrounds must be borne in mind, 
it is the duty of States, regardless of their 
political, economic and cultural systems, to 
promote and protect all human rights and 
fundamental freedoms .?°4 


The United States and the West have stressed th 





importance of civil and political rights like democracy, 


freedom of expression, conscience and belief, that is, 





civil liberty. Other some countries have argued that human 


rights are culturally relative, and that the Universal 





Convention on Human Rights amounts to an imposition of 


Western values on other societies. This is particularly 





evident in Southeast Asia were many states favor order, 


stability and communitarian values over concerns for 





individual human rights. Most notably, Prime Minister 








Mahathir of Malaysia argues that the Universal Declaration 





of Human Rights’ emphasis on an individual’s rights rather 





than responsibilities to the community makes it unsuited to 


Asia.?°5 Thus, he argues, individual liberty associated 





with the notion of liberal democracy is incompatible with 


communitarian values associated with Asia. 


The so-called “Asian values” debate is not new. 
According to Surain Subramanian, the origins of the debate 
can be traced to Singapore as far back as 1976.29 But what 


exactly are “Asian values?” Subramanian describes them as, 








“respect for authority, strong families, reverence for 


204 see BBC News, “OQ & A: Protecting Human Rights.” Available 
[Online] 
<http://news.bbc.co.uk/hi/English/world/Europe/newsid_1678000/1678895.s 
tm> Accessed [17 September 2002] 
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education, hard work, frugality, teamwork, and a balance 


between the individual’s interests and those of society.”29! 





These values are remarkably similar to a “Protestant work 





ethic,” and most commentators, when looking at this concept 


through an Asian lens, equate them with Confucian values, 











which value societal order and political stability over 





individual rights and liberal democracy. In principle, 











this has been the fundamental disagreement between th 








position of the United States and the position of the 
majority of Southeast Asian nations espousing “Asian 


values.” 


However, the current counterterrorist efforts of 


some Southeast Asian nations, while severely curtailing 





individual freedoms and liberties, are supported by the 


United States as necessary in the war against terror. 





Thus, support for the U.S. campaign against terrorism has 


also provided an opportunity for many Southeast Asian 





nations to slow political, legal and judicial reform, 





perpetuate cronyism and repress political opposition, 








damaging the cause of individual human rights. Ignoring 


this fundamental issue threatens, in the long run, to 





undermine U.S. counterterrorist efforts. 


2. Diplomacy, Multilateralism and Counterterrorism 





Because Southeast Asian radical Islamic terrorist 





organizations or cells communicate and operate across 


national boundaries, collaboration among the region’s 





governments is essential if they are going to be disrupted. 


207 Ibid, pg. 24. 
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This type of cooperation is impossible without diplomatic 





effort laying the groundwork. 





The Office of Counterterrorism within the Department 


of State coordinates all U.S. Government efforts to improve 








counterterrorism cooperation with foreign governments.29% 


Wilkinson notes that modern terrorism is inherently 





international, with many states perceiving that they have a 
shared interest in enhancing international cooperation in 


order to suppress those forms of terrorism that they 








believe to be a threat to their national security.299 He 


argues that the main value of multilateral agreements lies 





in setting international standards and symbolizing general 





awareness of international problems.2!9 In light of this 








assertion, diplomacy must lead U.S. efforts to combat 





terrorism in Southeast Asia. Diplomatic efforts in such 





multilateral fora as the Association of Southeast Asian 





Nations (ASEAN) or the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) assist in 


forging substantive agreements that will enhance the 








sharing of information, tighten border agreements and 





reinforce law enforcement cooperation. For example, the 
United States - ASEAN joint declaration on 
counterterrorism, among other things, pledges to share 


intelligence, block terrorist funds, tighten borders and 








crack down on forged travel documents. It declares a 


commitment to, 


.counter, prevent and suppress all forms of 
terrorist acts in accordance with the Charter of 


208 y.s. Department of State. Accessed [Online] 
<http://www.state.gov/s/ct> [29 July 2002] 





209 paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
Response. (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 118. 


210 Ibid, pg. 119. 
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the United Nations, international law and all the 
relevant United Nations resolutions or 
declarations on international terrorism, in 





particular the principles outlined in United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions 1373, 1267 
and, 1390.,.414 





However, this victory of sorts for U.S. 
counterterrorist efforts does not come without a price. 


Responding to domestic concerns over U.S. involvement in 





Afghanistan, the new pr mptive war doctrine and the fear 


of further U.S. military activity in Muslim countries, some 





ASEAN nations and Indonesia in particular, rejected U.S. 
pressure to drop ASEAN’s fundamental concept of non- 


interference in the domestic affairs of others.2!4 A 





compromise was therefore reached whereby the signatories 
recognize “the principles of sovereign equality, 


territorial integrity and non-intervention in the domestic 





affairs of other states” was incorporated into the 


declaration. 


Nevertheless, multilateral diplomacy, as demonstrated 





in the ASEAN - U.S. joint declaration, can provide a formal 
structure for making demands and implementing responses 


without the taint of being solely the work of the United 





States.2!15. These structures can include conventions or 





resolutions that bind signatories to the stated goal. 


211 see United States of America - ASEAN Joint Declaration for 
Cooperation to Combat International Terrorism. Available [Online] 
<http://www.state.gov/p/eap/rls/ot/12428pf.htm> Accessed [4 August 
2002] and “ASEAN Makes Anti-Terror Pact With US.” Available [Online] 
<http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/world/asia-pacific/2165552.stm> Accessed [1 
August 2002] 
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Second, these resolutions can be useful in that they 





reinforce an international norm against the use of 
terrorism, and, third, they provide a common standard that 


facilitates cooperation on various matters.2!4 


One must be wary, however, of ASEAN’s multilateral 





past. Because of the adherence to non-interference in the 





internal affairs of other states - a serious problem 


inherent in the so-called “ASEAN Way” - cautious diplomacy 





is the norm. Conflicts are dealt with internally by the 


postponement of difficult issues or compartmentalization of 





issues so that they do not interfere with other areas of 





cooperation. The result is that few contentious issues are 





solved.215 Instead, they are left to fester. Thus, 











multilateralism for ASEAN has also meant inaction and 


paralysis in many areas. 


There is, however, much to be encouraged about. After 


the terror attacks against the United States, Prime 





Minister Mahathir initially opposed any resolution backing 





U.S. military action, arguing that ASEAN should only 
endorse a U.N. General Assembly resolution condemning 
terrorism. ASEAN rejected Mahathir’s attempt to go on 


record against U.S. actions and instead issued a statement 





condemning terrorism and the attacks on the United States 
as “an attack against humanity and an assault on all of 


us.”216 The declarations by ASEAN in May 2002217 and ARF in 


214 Ibid, pg. 77-79. 


215 shaun Narine, “ASEAN and the ARF: The Limits of the ‘ASEAN 








Way.’” Asian Survey, XXXVII, 10 (October 1997), pg. 964. 
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July 2002218 are further positive steps in the fight against 


terrorism in Southeast Asia. 


Another function of diplomacy is in support of U.S. 





criminal law, particularly in the prosecution of 
terrorists’ whose acts are committed against American 


interests overseas. The Omnibus Terrorism Act of 1986 made 











terrorist attacks on U.S. citizens abroad a federal crime 


and authorized extraterritorial arrest and trial in U.S. 





courts.219 This is a particularly difficult task in light 
of two issues. The first is the abhorrence by many nations 


toward the death penalty and its application in the 





Antiterrorism and Effective Death Penalty Act of 1996 





(AEDPA), where it is prescribed for various terrorist 








crimes against Americans. Second, and more importantly 
from a foreign policy perspective, is the fact in 
implementing extraterritoriality the United States is 


asking other governments to yield in ways that the United 





States itself would be unlikely to yield.229 


Extraterritoriality in the prosecution of terrorists, 





therefore, is heavily dependent upon the cooperation of 
other states, thus placing the burden on diplomatic 


efforts. 





217 see Joint Communiqué, Special ASEAN Meeting on Terrorism, 20-21 
May 2002. Available [Online] 
<http://www.aseansec.org/print.asp?file=/newdata/sammter.htm> Accessed 
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Coupled with U.S. criminal law is international law 





and convention. U.S. diplomatic efforts within the United 














Nations and other regional fora permit the thrust of U.S. 





counterterrorist policy. That is, the application of 


international coercion through economic sanctions against 





state sponsors. Although the United States can and has 











instituted unilateral sanctions it is clear that only 














multilateral sanctions can achieve the full effect of the 


sanctions’ intent. Moreover, it has been asserted that 








unilateral sanctions may in fact cause the sanctioned state 





and its population to become more recalcitrant. 221 








Furthermore, as has been demonstrated by sanctions against 








Iraq, they may only hurt the innocent and not the target of 


the sanctions, that is, the leadership. 


Nevertheless, pursuant to Section 6(j) of the Export 








Administration Act of 1979, the Secretary of State must 











designate to Congress countries that “have repeatedly 





provided support for acts of international terrorism.” 





Furthermore, amendments under the Anti-Terrorism and Arms 


Export Amendments Act of 1989222 provide for the immediat 








imposition of sanctions against states designated as 





terrorist sponsors under the State Department’s list. 








Designating countries that repeatedly support 





international terrorism imposes four main sets of U.S. 


Government sanctions: 





221 David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: The United 
States and International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), 
PGS =85.. 
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albieg A ban on arms-related exports and sales, 


Loe Controls over exports of dual use items, 


requiring 30-day Congressional notification for 








goods or services that could significantly 





enhance the terrorist list country’s military 








capability or ability to support terrorism, 


Bie Prohibitions on economic assistance; and 





4. Imposition of miscellaneous financial and other 


restrictions, including 























° Requiring the United States to oppose loans 
by World Bank and other international 
financial institutions; 

° Lifting the diplomatic immunity to allow 
families of terrorist victims to file civil 
lawsuits in U.S. courts; 





° Denying companies and individuals tax 
credits for income earned in terrorist list 
countries; 














° Denial of duty-fr treatment for goods 
exported to the United States; 








° Authority to prohibit any U.S. person from 
engaging in a financial transaction with 
terrorism list government without a Treasury 
Department license; 


























e Prohibition of Defense Department contracts 
above $100,000 with companies controlled by 
terrorist list states. 223 








These sanctions may or may not be useful in denying 
terrorists the support needed for planning, training and 


conducting operations, but they do send a clear signal as 





to the intentions of the United States. It should be noted 


223 Department of State, Patterns of Global Terrorism: 2001, pg. 64. 
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that as of September 2002, no Southeast Asian states are 


currently designated as state sponsors of terrorism. 


Another aspect of diplomacy as it relates to 
counterterrorism and sanctions is the effort to implement 


financial controls on terrorists. This has been described 





as a “smarter” way of imposing sanctions as it targets the 
wrongdoers and not the innocent.224 However, implementing 
financial controls also demonstrates the difficulty of the 


multilateral approach versus a unilateral approach in this 








aspect of combating terrorism. Multilateral attempts at 





financial controls have proved difficult in the past in 





gaining the cooperation of institutions outside of U.S. 





control.245 Nevertheless, this too sends a clear signal as 





to the intentions of the United States. 


Finally, and more important, is the long-term 


diplomatic effort required to more favorably shape the 





image of the United States in the region. The perception 





that the United States is an enemy of Islam pervades th 








Muslim world and is perpetuated by radical Islam. 








According to former U.S. Ambassador to Indonesia, Deputy 





Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, there is a dangerous 








gap between the West and the Muslim world and the hostility 


to the United States is for reasons that mostly have to do 





with poor governance in individual countries, generating 








enormous resentment toward the West.22 In view of this 





assertion, it is more important now than ever to improve 


224 See Paul R. Pillar, Terrorism and U.S. Foreign Policy. 
(Washington, D.C: The Brookings Institution, 2001), pg. 93. 


225 Ibid, pg. 95-96. 
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the image of the United States. Moreover, the current 
emphasis on a military response to terrorism and the 


willingness to overlook human rights violations by 








governments that the United States is attempting to secure 


cooperation from, coupled with the labeling of Muslim 








radicals as terrorists, add to the perception that the 





United States is waging war on Islam. 2?! 


Sz Intelligence Sharing 





Diplomacy in support of law enforcement and economic 





sanctions can work to counter terrorism, but the 





ffectiveness of such actions is heavily dependent upon 














ffective intelligence gathering and intelligence sharing. 





High-quality intelligence is essential in anticipating, 





evaluating and monitoring threats to military, political 











and economic security.228 High-quality intelligence is the 
basis for a successful counterterrorism strategy. The 
sharing of intelligence about terrorists, including their 
whereabouts and movements, intentions and motives, allows 


countries to act preemptively thus enabling states to take 














measures to remove the threat or deny the terrorists their 
target. 

Although specific intelligence on terrorist threats is 
the ideal, it is also extremely rare. Even when 











considering the numerous intelligence assets available to 





the United States, as was so dramatically demonstrated on 





September 11, putting the pieces of the puzzle together is 








an extremely difficult task. Moreover, it is exceedingly 


227 Barry Wain, “Unfriendly Fire,” Far Eastern Economic Review. 
September 12, 2002, pg. 15-16. 

228 paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
Response. (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 108. 
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difficult and time consuming for the United States to 


cultivate and maintain access to reliable human 








intelligence resources overseas. In attempting to defend 








U.S. interests in Southeast Asia, it is important to 





exchange information and coordinate the actions of the 





states involved. Enlisting the support and cooperation of 


foreign intelligence sources to counter terrorism broadens 





the base from which information is gathered and adds to the 


analytic pool. 


4. Military Responses 


Wilkinson argues that in an operative liberal 








democratic state the framework for tackling terrorist 


crimes of violence is the criminal justice model .229 





However, September 11 demonstrated that there are times 








when the criminal justice system is unable to adequately 








preempt or respond to the threat. In these situations it 





is preferable to use a military response to terrorism. 





There are dangers associated with military action, 
however. The use of force against terrorism risks 


Civilians, which in turn risks a loss of moral high ground. 











Moreover, current military strategy calls for the use of 


overwhelming military force when force is to be applied. 











In dealing with terrorists this is neither practical nor 
necessarily warranted. This further illustrates the need 
for a national strategy to counter terrorism, but if force 
is to be applied in the future, how should it be structured 


and against whom should it be directed? 


229 Paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
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It was argued in chapters and that terrorism 














seeks to influence while war seeks to destroy. It was 


further argued that the “new terrorism” as represented by 





al-Qaeda represents an ideology that is unwilling to 





compromise on its basic principles and goals. In the case 





of Southeast Asia, it means the creation of a region-wide 








Islamic state and the removal of U.S. influence in the 





region. In the case of al-Qaeda itself, it means the 


destruction of the United States.239 Tucker states, 


Combating terrorism is primarily, at least for 
the United States, not a question of waging war 
but of using military force and other instruments 
of national power to persuade and coerce 
terrorist groups and their sponsors into giving 
up terrorism.231 





As the primary tenet of U.S. counterterrorism policy 


is to make no concessions with terrorists and al-Qaeda’s 





raison d’etre is to destroy the United States, the only 


viable response is to destroy al-Qaeda and its affiliates 








by utilizing all counterterrorist means, including military 


force. This approach against a non-state actor may be 


230 In an interview with John Miller of ABC News, Osama bin Laden 
ade the following statement: “We fought against the Russians and the 
Soviet Union until, not to say we defeated them, but Allah defeated 
them, they beca nonexistent. There is a lesson to learn from this 
for he who wishes to learn. The Soviet Union entered [Afghanistan] the 
last week of 1979..their flag was folded December 25 a few years later 
and thrown in the trash, and there was nothing left to call the Soviet 
Union..We are sure of our victory. Our battle with the Americans is 
larger than our battle with the Russians..We predict a black day for 
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“American Policies in the Middle East Justify Islamic Terrorism,” in 
Laura K. Egendorf, ed., Terrorism: Opposing Viewpoints. (San Diego: 





Greenhaven Press, Inc., 2000), pg. 126. 


231 David Tucker, Skirmishes at the Edge of Empire: The United 
States and International Terrorism. (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997), 


pg. 68. 
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considered war even though conventional usage restricts the 


term war to conflicts between states. ??? 





However, the United States must carefully weigh the 





likely strategic, political and economic consequences of 
any offensive action taken overseas against international 


terrorists and their bases, their personnel, and, where 





relevant, their state sponsors.?33 To b ffective, 





military operations need to be planned on the basis of 





extremely high-quality intelligence, and very often this is 








not available.234 This is especially important as past 


military actions have had mixed results and, as is apparent 





from events in Afghanistan, may involve an undesirable 
lengthy commitment in the area of operations. But a more 


dangerous consequence is that military action may arouse 





false expectations among the general public of success in 
defeating terrorism and lead to expectations of similar or 
intensified military actions next time.23° Use of the 
military instrument of counterterrorism should be only as a 


last resort. 


Cc. SOUTHEAST ASIAN PERCEPTIONS AND REGIONAL REALITIES 


The current campaign against al-Qaeda, the continuing 





rhetoric of the Bush Administration toward Iraq, as well as 





the perceived bias toward Israel have created an image 








problem for the United States in much of the Muslim world. 











Despite the more tolerant and inclusive form of Islam 





2n2 ‘Ibid, 

233 Paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
Response. (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 128. 

234 Ibid, pg. 129. 

23°. Thid. 
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practiced in Southeast Asia, radical and moderat lements 





in Malaysia and Indonesia in particular, have been 





extremely critical of U.S. actions. Furthermore, press 








reports depicting the United States as exploitive and 





destructiv in essence a terrorist state - continue to 





feed popular resentment. Although the renewed attention 





the United States is paying to the region is welcomed by 
Southeast Asian governments, there are fears within the 


region that if it is not perceived that they are 





cooperating in the war on terror, the pre-emptive policy as 





declared by the Bush Administration may lead to overt or 











covert U.S. action within the region that would have a 





destabilizing affect. Moreover, each nation must walk a 


fine line between placating its constituencies and acting 





in concert with U.S. efforts. Furthermore, a danger exists 


that regional governments will be portrayed by their press 








as U.S. lackeys. It is useful, therefore, to examine how 





Indonesia, the nation with the largest Muslim population in 





the world, has responded to U.S. and regional calls to 





reign in radicals. 





Citing sensitivity of its Islamic community and a lack 








of evidence, the Indonesian government has been reluctant 





to arrest radical Muslim leaders. Indonesia is in 





political transition, with an extremely fragile democracy. 


Moreover, while other Southeast Asian states have been able 





to effect recovery from the 1997-1998 financial crisis, 














Indonesia has not, placing further stress on the state. 





More importantly, however, several states have utilized 
their internal security acts (drawing heavy criticism from 


many non-governmental organizations —- but not the United 





States) to arbitrarily arrest and detain radicals, while 
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Indonesia no longer has such a law. Finally, some within 





the Indonesian government have pointed to the incapacity of 








their security apparatus to effectively deal with the 








multitude of problems. It would seem, therefore, that this 





would be an area of assistance and cooperation that would 





be useful for U.S. and regional goals. However, assisting 





the Indonesian armed forces (TNI) is fraught with danger. 








In February, 2002, then Commander of the United States 











Pacific Command (PACOM) Admiral Dennis Blair testified 


before Congress that, 


With many challenges on its plate and diminishing 
resources, Indonesia’s security apparatus does 
not have full control of its borders...Current 
restrictions on our interaction with TNI limit 
our effectiveness.236 


























However, despite the potential gains, TNI has shown an 


indifference toward renewed military - military contact. 





There may be a number of reasons for this. Marcus Mietzner 





argues that TNI’s institutional interests are not focused 





primarily on developing as a modern, professional defense 








force. Rather, TNI’s domestic power rests not on the 
number of its personnel, the quality of its equipment, or 
the education of its officers, but on a politically 


negotiated and supported network of territorial units that 











secure the financial independence of TNI from civilian 


control. Furthermore, the social, cultural and political 




















Islamization of Indonesia since the early 1980s rules out a 


major campaign of the security apparatus against those whom 





international observers may view as radicals, but whom most 


236 See “Congress Asked to Lift Restrictions on TNI,” Suara Merdeka. 
2 March 2002. Available [Online] 
<http://www.suaramerdeka.com/harian/0203/02/eng6/htm> Accessed [16 
September, 2002] 
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Indonesians see as devout Muslims.237 Renewing military 


assistance, therefore, may not realize the benefits the 








United States seeks. 


Based on the above assessment, any actions that the 


United States undertakes with regard to military activity 





in Southeast Asia, and in particular with Indonesia, must 











be undertaken with a full understanding of the potential 


risks. 


D. CONCLUSION 


The key to a successful counterterrorist policy in 








Southeast Asia is identifying the groups that threaten U.S. 





interests, determining their raison d’etre and 


understanding their modus operandi. Once this is 





accomplished, the U.S. Government must tailor 








counterterrorist efforts toward eliminating the threat. 
But in so doing, there must be an awareness of regional 


perceptions and sensibilities. These policies should not 








be perceived as imperialistic or overtly discriminatory. 








The U.S. Government has at its disposal various instruments 








of foreign policy that may be incorporated into the overall 











counterterrorist strategy to influence the target audience 





in a direct fashion without appearing to do so overtly. 
Creatively conceived and properly applied, they will 


further U.S. counterterrorist efforts. 





237 Marcus Mietzner, “Politics of Engagement: The Indonesian Armed 
Forces, Islamic Extremism, and the ‘War on Terror,’” The Brown Journal 
of World Affairs. IX, 1, (Spring 2002), pg. 72. 
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V CONCLUSION 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS 
The fundamental weakness of U.S. counterterrorist 


policies is the lack of a single comprehensive national 














strategy. As illustrated in Chapter , the multiple 





interagency definitions of terrorism demonstrate a tendency 


of the various arms of the U.S. Government to focus on 





certain aspects of terrorism. For example, the State 








Department’s definition focuses on the international aspect 





of the act, while the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


focuses on the criminal nature of the act. A comprehensive 








strategy must tie the focus of the United States Government 








together. Furthermore, U.S. counterterrorist policies have 


historically been reactive, with the various arms of 








government investigating, legislating and militarily 





responding. Any such future strategy must be 


multidimensional and proactive. Currently, 








counterterrorism is closely identified with the present and 








the immediate future, but counterterrorism must look beyond 

















the immediate future toward influencing a generation ahead. 
A comprehensive strategy must look at geography, and other 


factors, including the impact of overpopulation, economic 








disparity, educational opportunities as well as law 





enforcement, intelligence, investigative, and military 


means to solve problems. Moreover, a counterterrorist 








strategy must be flexibl nough to be molded and applied 











to any region. In Southeast Asia, a one-size-fits-all 








strategy that seeks to achieve a guick solution while 


failing to take into account the complexity and domestic 
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roots of indigenous extremist groups will fail. Therefore, 





the following policy options are recommended: 


1. ARF Convention on Terrorism 


The United States is a sitting member of the ARF and 





therefore is able to influence the direction of the 





organization. Often handicapped by a reluctance to table 





controversial issues, the ARF is nonetheless an appropriate 





forum from which to launch a regional convention on 


terrorism. Moreover, as a transnational threat, terrorism 





appears to be the one subject that the ARF can 


realistically move forward on. The United States should 





seize the opportunity presented by the ASEAN - U.S. joint 











declaration and build upon it, encouraging all member 
states in the strongest possible terms to support such a 


concept. 


Any convention should include a means to define acts 


of terrorism, provide a mechanism to share intelligence and 





investigative resources, be based on a common understanding 











of international law, and should include a common mechanism 





to respond to acts of terrorism through appropriate 
coercive means, including the use of military force. 
Finally, and importantly, it should provide for the rights 


of the accused. 


2. Encourage Good and Fair Governance 





An important part of the battle against terror in 
Southeast Asia should be for the hearts and minds of the 


people. This can be accomplished in a number of ways, the 





most important of which is encouraging good and fair 
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governance. Winning a war against terror will require 








vision and broader engagement in the region. Furthermore, 


the best hope for affecting peace in the long term may not 





be military defeat of the terrorist groups per se, but 





denying them their base of support. In order to accomplish 
this, a combination of direct military operations anda 
sustained program of socioeconomic growth and development 


would most likely remove the terrorists’ raison d’etre.238 





Moreover, regional authorities must defeat the terrorist 


leadership at the political level by showing that the 











government is capable of responding imaginatively to the 





legitimate demands and aspirations of the social groups the 


terrorists seek to mobilize.239 





Another aspect of governance that cannot be ignored is 


education. The United States should encourage through 





fiscal incentives (for example educational grant) 
educational reforms that ensure a modern, balanced and 
unbiased education is available for all children in 


Southeast Asia. 





Democracy in the region is fragile and far from 


complete. Resistance to the central government will only 








be eliminated when the inequities and grievances of the 


separatists are addressed. Furthermore, as democracy and 





economic development matures and a clear divide in civil- 





military relations is attained, increasingly the likelihood 





of non-violent means of protest and legitimate political 








discourse will becom ffective. In the event that 








238 Peter Chalk, “Separatism and Southeast Asia: The Islamic Factor 
in Southern Thailand, Mindanao and Aceh,” Studies in Conflict and 
Terrorism, 24, 4 (July-August, 2001), pg. 253. 


239 Paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
Response (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 228. 
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resistance continues under these more democratic conditions 











despite attempts of the central authorities to address 





the regional ills the government would have justification 











in using appropriate coercive means to maintain stability 





and internal order. 





3% Military-to-Military Cooperation 








In the weeks after the September 11 attacks, the 





United States re-examined its approach to foreign military 
sales and foreign military assistance with an aim toward 
advancing specific military goals and solidify the support 
of new allies in the war against terrorism. To this end 


the United States has increased military and counter- 





terrorism assistance to nations deemed to face immediat 





threats of violence, cultivated military relations with 








governments willing to support the new international goals 





of the United States, and developed war-related tools it 











could use to expedite previously negotiated military sales 





to foreign states.240 





In Southeast Asia this has led to expressions of 


support for U.S. counterterrorist policies from Thailand, 





Singapore, and the Philippines, with a lesser degr of 
support from Malaysia. Military-to-military cooperation 


between Thailand, Singapore, the Philippines and Malaysia 








has been significant and beneficial. In 2002, the military 
exercise Cobra Gold included forces from Thailand, 


Singapore and the United States and focused on both 





antiterrorism and counter terror training. The U.S. - 


240 Human Rights Watch, “Dangerous Dealings: Changes to U.S. 
Military Assistance After September 11.” Available [Online] 
<http://hrw.org/reports/2002/usmil> Accessed [11 September 2002] 
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ASEAN joint declaration also provides for expanded 





military-to-military cooperation through the sharing of 


intelligence. 





However, it is with Indonesia that the greatest 











controversy has developed. Indeed, there are several 
impediments imposed by the U.S. Government that affect 


Jakarta’s ability to counter terrorism. Military relations 














with Jakarta were severed because of the military’s abuse 


of power, violations of human rights and extrajudicial 








killings. Specifically, in 1991, military ties were 


suspended following the so-called Santa Cruz Massacre (in 





East Timor), in which Indonesian security officers fired 


into a peaceful crowd of protestors, killing 271 people. 








In 1995, there was a partial restoration of military ties, 
but these were again severed after the 1999 Timorese 


referendum for independence, in which TNI and local 








militias backed by TNI committed multiple atrocities. The 





UN Commission of Inquiry on East Timor found that, 





Intimidation and terror attacks..would not have 
been possible without the active involvement of 
the Indonesian army, and the knowledge and 
approval of the top military command. 241 








Nevertheless, despite U.S. legislative action 











prohibiting military-to-military contact between the armed 





forces of the United States and those of Indonesia, this 








area of potential cooperation warrants reconsideration for 


a number of reasons.244 First, a major problem of the 





241 International Commission of Inquiry on East Timor, United 
Nations, 31 January, 2000. 


242 senator Patrick Leahy (D., Vt.) sponsored the 1999 Foreign 


Operations Act cutting military ties with Indonesia. It demands full 
accountability for the actions of the Indonesian armed forces and 
militias in East Timor before, during and after the Timorese referendum 
for independence. Only then can military to military ties be restored. 
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Indonesian armed forces is that it only receives 25 percent 





of its funding from the Indonesian budget.?43 Whether this 























is self-inflicted or not is irrelevant. Re-engaging with 
the Indonesian military exposes these problems to wider 
scrutiny and ultimately will assist the Indonesian 
government in addressing this problem. It will not be an 





overnight fix, but assisting the Indonesian government in 








finding ways to properly fund TNI ultimately assists in 





assuring civilian control over the military. Second, re- 





ngagement exposes the officer corps to democratic 


practices at a time when there is much hope of removing 





them from their “dual function” role. Although it has been 








argued that previous attempts at this failed, it has never 





really been attempted under a democratic government in 








Jakarta. Third, re-engaging with TNI eases the requirement 





of the U.S. armed forces in providing security for American 








interests in the region. For example, Indonesia’s Air 


Force and Navy are currently incapable of properly 





patrolling sea lanes. Therefore, a greater burden is 





placed on U.S. assets to ensure freedom of the seas. 





However, although it is recommended that the Bush 








Administration restore ties with TNI, it should also 





continue to press Jakarta to subordinate the military to 





Civilian control, address the root causes of conflicts in 





Aceh, the Moluccas and Irian Jaya, and reconcile the legacy 


of human rights abuses. 


243 Interview with Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, The 
Brown Journal of World Affairs. IX, 1, (Spring 2002), pg. 7. 
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4. Utilize Allies 
The United States has a distinct advantage over 


terrorists in terms of the assets it can pool. One asset 











that has shared a close friendship and is culturally 











Similar to the United States is Australia. Located just 


outside of Southeast Asia, Australia has a unique 











perspective on events within the region and also feels an 


impetus to form a unique bond with all nations of the 





region. Australia has a history of interacting more deeply 
within the region than the United States and has devoted 


much energy to understanding regional events and threats. 

















The United States should utilize this unigue asset to 








assist in the development of a strategy that best deals 


with Southeast Asia’s unique circumstances. 


B. CONCLUSION 





In a region where political freedom is limited and 
basic human rights are often violated, the use of terror in 


pursuit of a cause that most liberal democrats would regard 





as just - the goal of self-determination or national 





liberation - provides a fitting paradox. Southeast Asia is 





a breeding ground of discontent and violence. Economic 


exploitation, political oppression, corruption and cronyism 





clearly fail to address the basic needs of a burgeoning 





population and developing society. Acts of terrorism are 





inherently and inevitably a means of struggle involving 
indiscriminate and arbitrary violence against the 


innocent.244 However, in a liberal democracy where, by 





definition, there are always other means of campaigning for 


a cause, means that do not involve a fundamental attack on 


244 Paul Wilkinson, Terrorism Versus Democracy: The Liberal State 
Response. (London: Frank Cass Publishers, 2000), pg. 228. 
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the human rights of fellow citizens, terrorism is 


considered morally indefensible. 24 


Terrorist violence serves to incite hatred and provoke 








inter-communal violence, which in turn destroys the middle 
ground of normal politics. Because of their nature, 
democracies are vulnerable to terrorism. Porous borders 


provide ease of movement and the openness of society makes 





it easy for extremists to exploit democratic freedoms for 


the purpose of destroying democracy. The difficulty, 








therefore, lies in addressing terrorism in such a way that 


neutralizes it while protecting the civil rights and 








liberties of the general population. 





Chapter detailed the difficulty in defining what 

















terrorism is and the corresponding difficulty in countering 








it. As the historic and contemporary issue of definition 





within the international system has not changed (i.e., is 





it terrorism if it is used to “liberate” a people or for a 





universally recognized just cause?), U.S. policy is forced 








to cope with varying degrees of understanding and 














cooperation. Chapter also demonstrated that terrorism 





as we knew it is not necessarily terrorism as we currently 
know it. Uncompromising forces with amorphous politico- 


religious aims appear only to be susceptible to direct 





military action, which in turn threatens innocent civilians 
caught in the crossfire. Therefore, U.S. policymakers must 


respond to terrorism in such a way as to secure cooperation 





while not compromising our fundamental principles of 


individual liberty or protection of basic human rights, 











thus not losing the “moral high-ground.” 


245 Ibid, pg. 218. 
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Chapter demonstrated that terrorism in Southeast 


Asia has historically followed a more traditional model of 








terrorism but is now showing increasing signs of influence 

















from the new terrorism. Chapter also outlined the 











nature of the threat to the region and why it was important 





to counter terrorism. This raised the question of how best 








to counter it. 





For the United States there must be a concerted effort 
that consists of harnessing all of the nation’s assets to 


identify the threats, understand why we are targeted, 








determine how best to counter the threats and effect change 


to ultimately remove the root causes. This can be 








accomplished via a comprehensive national strategy that 
pays attention not only to the military options available, 
but to diplomatic, economic, and cultural instruments that 


can subtly influence our intended targets. This strategy 





must be flexibl nough to be applied anywhere in the 





world, yet focused and sensitive enough to achieve the 


desired results. 


Any one country, regardless of that nation’s power or 


influence within Southeast Asia, cannot counter terrorism 











alone. In order to b ffective, counterterrorism demands 
understanding the terrorist’s psychology, motivations and 


goals.24® The challenge presented by the region’s geography 








requires the shared use of counterterrorist assets to 


include intelligence and military force as well as 








international cooperation in policing and abiding by 

















international law and covenant. Identifying the nature of 














the terrorist threat must be the key element to U.S. 





246 Harry Henderson, Global Terrorism: The Complete Reference Guide. 
(New York: Checkmark Books, 2001), pg. 19. 
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policy. The diverse nature of terrorism and its various 


causes within the region must first be understood before it 





can b ffectively countered. U.S. efforts must be guided 





by a balanced approach that looks not only at removing the 


terrorist, but removing the terrorist’s raison d’etre. 
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